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THE WEEK. 


+00. — 


THE correspondence _respect- 
ing the affairs of China pro- 
mised by the Government was 
published last Saturday. We 
deal elsewhere with the chief morals to be 
drawn from it. Last night the despatches were 
to be discussed in the House of Commons. We do 
not know that the House has ever had a more 
painful duty than that of considering these melan- 
choly documents. They show that the Russian 
diplomatists pursued from the first a policy of 
deliberate and continuous dissimulation in their 
dealings with this country. It would indeed be 
difficult to believe that any statesman of repute 
could have prevaricated as Count Muravieff did 
with regard to Port Arthur and Talien-Wan if 
we had not the actual documents before us. 
No possible excuse can be found for the lack 
of frankness and downright duplicity of which he 
was guilty in the statements he conveyed to Lord 
Saiisbury. The other fact which stands out with 
painful clearness after a perusal of these papers is 
that Lord Salisbury acted with a weakness and lack 
of foresight hardly to be conceived. It was clearly 
the revelation of his want of nerve and energy that 
prompted Count Muravieff to throw aside his own 
pledges, and in the end to take a course which he 
had assured us Russia never would take. It is long 
since any page of English history so discreditable 
and humiliating as that which is revealed to us by 
these papers has been laid open to the world. They 
prove conclusively the unfitness of Lord Salisbury 
for the position he now occupies. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





THE chief business of Parliament during the week 
was to be the discussion of the China papers, but 
that discussion was fixed for last night, and we are 
consequently unable to comment upon it to-day. On 
Monday the House of Commons was engaged in con- 
sidering two important measures, a Bill to provide 
for the treatment of habitual inebriates, which 
was read a first time, and the Criminal Evidence 
Bill, which after considerable debate passed its 
second reading. This Bill is designed to remove the 
anomalies of the law with regard to the tendering of 
evidence by a prisoner on his own behalf. There 
was a remarkable division of opinion among the 
authorities on the subject of the Bill. The Attorney- 
General, Sir Robert Reid, and Sir Edward Clarke 
strongly supported the measure, whilst it was 
opposed by Mr. Carson, and its reference to a select 











committee advocated by Mr. Morley. In the end it 
was read a second time by 229 to 80 votes. 


AMONG the subjects discussed at Tuesday’s sitting 
was the Victoria Embankment and Extension Bill, 
a private measure for the purpose of enabling a 
limited company to carry out a great public improve- 
ment in the neighbourhood of Westminster Abbey 
and the Houses of Parliament. That the improve- 
ment is a desirable one was admitted by everybody, 
but it was contended by Sir Henry Fowler and 
others that it was not right to place a large area 
in so important a position at the disposal of a 
private company whose chief object necessarily 
was to earn dividends. This view commended itself 
to the House, and the Bill was rejected by 336 to 84 
votes. Later in the evening Mr. Field drew attention 
to the conduct of Mr. Macartney in voting last week 
for the second reading of a Bill promoted by the 
London and North-Western Railway, of which 
company he was a member. Mr. Field moved that 
Mr. Macartney’s vote should be disallowed. That 
gentleman defended his action, and Mr. Field's 
motion was rejected by 209 to 108 votes. The House 
subsequently began the consideration in committee 
of the Irish Local Government Bill, which was con- 
tinued on Wednesday and on Thursday, though 
without any specially salient feature in the debates. 


On Thursday, indeed, the most important parts of 
the day's proceedings were at question time. Mr. 
Balfour's replies fully confirmed the most unfavour- 
able views both as to the Russian occupation of 
Talien-Wan and as to the commercial uselessness of 
Wei-hai- Wei to England, in view of the German occu- 
pation of its hinterland. Wei-hai-Wei is occupied 
purely for political and strategical reasons, not as a 
commercial centre; but, as he explained with cynical 
frankness, “if any British subject is foolish enough 
to go there for commercial purposes, he will have 
every facility.” Mr. Chamberlain, in answer to Sir 
Charles Dilke, made a reassuring announcement 
as to the reported visit of a French expedition 
to Argungu, which is incontestably within the 
British sphere of influence in the Niger Region, 
as defined by the Anglo-French agreement of 
1890. The expedition, it seems, was private, and 
penetrated the British sphere under stress of 
necessity and against the orders of the French 
Government. This is satisfactory, though we doubt 
if such expeditions are disposed to recognise their 
own “ private” character with the same clearness as 
M. Hanotaux. And Mr. Balfour confirmed the 
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announcement that the Greek indemnity loan would 
be issued on Tuesday week; so that the evacuation 
of Thessaly—within one month of that date—is in 
sight at last. 


THE war news is reported to be the great obstacle 
with which canvassers have to contend in one of 
the three bye-elections now pending; but both 
parties seem, nevertheless, to be fighting with energy, 
and it is quite possible that the result may be 
a gain of two seats to our side. The late Mr. 
Hamar Bass’s popularity in West Staffordshire 
must, of late years, have been personal as much 
as, or more than, political; and the fact that the 
Conservative candidate has adopted the Eight Hours 
(Miners) Bill suggests various precedents which are 
to our advantage. The polling takes place on 
Tuesday week, May 10th. In South Norfolk, where 
Mr. Taylor, Unionist, resigns from ill-health, a local 
candidate has been found by the Conservatives, and 
Mr. A. W. Soames, a sound Liberal, who has 
twice contested Norwich, has come forward as the 
Liberal champion. Here also we have a considerable 
adverse majority to overcome; but the agricultural 
classes have probably found out that the Govern- 
ment grants in aid of rates and necessitous schools 
are not much help to them; and something, though 
possibly not much, may be expected from the absten- 
tion of middle-class Jingoes—especially among the 
out-voters. A third vacancy was announced on 
Thursday in South Notts, due to the resignation of 
Mr. Finch-Hatton. There has been no contest since 
1885, when there was a Tory majority of 2,310; so, 
if only for educational purposes, it is much to be 
desired that the seat should be contested now. 





A DEPUTATION of eighty members of Parliament 
—none of them Liberals—waited on Mr. Balfour on 
Thursday afternoon in support of a method of getting 
rid of the sugar bounties which is illegitimate both 
from the point of view of British fiscal policy and 
from that of abstract political economy. They 
hinted, though they did not quite explicitly demand, 
that the British delegates to the forthcoming confer- 
ence ought to be empowered to agree to the imposi- 
tion of retaliatory duties on sugar from any country 
retaining the bounties; in other words, to cause an 
injury to the British consumer and a very large and 
increasingly important class of British producers in 
favour of another and declining class of the latter, 
and of the distressed West Indian colonists—whose 
difficulties are likely to be increased, whatever 
happens to the bounties, by the competition of sugars 
from other parts of the world. Mr. Balfour gave 
them some sympathy, some abstract reasoning, and 
practically no solid comfort. He told them that 
bounties introduced an element of uncertainty into 
the trade—which is true, though the element is 
only one among many natural uncertainties; and 
he expressed his wish that the industry might come 
into a healthy condition, and the bounties be 
abolished. We cordially sympathise with the wish ; 
but, looking at the political situation in France and 
Germany, we can hardly share the hopes expressed. 


THERE is no change in the attitude of the parties 
to the South Wales coal strike. The employers do 
not see their way to an advance of wages, and 
are determined that the settlement, when it comes, 
shall be comprehensive. The men still refuse to 
grant their representatives plenary powers; and 
distress among them, and still more among the 
dock labourers, is beginning to be very severe. 
Moreover, the men are supported by the Miners’ 
Federation ; and it is unofficially announced that 
this body intends to ask for an advance of wages 
in England. If so, we hope it will present its 


case better than the South Wales miners have 
presented theirs. 





THe Senate of the University of Cambridge has 
once more exhibited its academical abstraction from 
the problems of the present day. A vote was taken 
on Thursday afternoon on the proposal to abolish 
the paper on Paley’s “ Evidences of Christianity ” at 
the Previous Examination, and substitute a paper on. 
Scripture History. But the Senate rejected the 
substitute by 137 votes to 38, and maintained Paley 
by 109 to 70. The result is regrettable, quite as 
much in the interest of Christianity as in that 
of education. Paley himself was a_ robust 
Churchman, who has been unjustly vilified by critics 
who have never looked at his works because he 
adopted a simple, practical, unsentimental system of 
morality, possibly adapted to promote right action 
among ignorant and simple minds, but with little 
space for the finer and more complex feelings and 
aspirations of mankind. In himself he was one of 
the kindliest and most genial of men, who saw in the 
pleasures of very young children a signal instance of 
Divine benevolence, and contrasted the fussy rest- 
lessness of the man who must always be in 
society with the contentment of him who “can 
sit quiet with his book and his pipe.” But 
his other works are directed mainly against 
positions which adverse or rationalising critics of 
Christianity have left behind long ago: and it is 
hardly desirable still to impose one of them on pass- 
men, who have neither the power of appreciating 
abstract reasoning nor the knowledge that would 
enable them to adapt its premises to the conditions 
of the present day. But Cambridge will not give up 
her traditions; and so Paley’s Evidences are still 
to be crammed—not, in practice, out of the actua} 
text, but from abridgments, and cards, and dog- 
gerel rhymes. That is hardly desirable in the 
interests either of education or of Christianity. 


THE state of war between Spain 
and the United States which began 
last Thursday week with the rup- 
ture of diplomatic relations, was regularised by the 
Bill passed by Congress on Tuesday and by the formal 
protest addressed to the Powers on the same day by 
the Spanish Government. Both the contending 
parties have adhered to the Declaration of Paris— 
Spain, however, reserving her right to issue letters 
of marque hereafter; and neutrality proclama- 
tions, recalling those issued during the American 
War of Secession, have been issued by England 
and France. The war began, early on Friday 
morning, with the departure of the American 
squadron from Key West to blockade Havara 
and the adjacent coast of Cuba; and the first 
encounter of importance took place on Wednesday, 
when a United States squadron bombarded the 
Matanzas forts. Meanwhile, prizes are being made— 
it would seem with some misgivings in high quarters 
in America, owing to the more generous treatment 
of American ships by Spain: the Paris has probably 
been chased—we trust unsuccessfully: a small 
Spanish squadron is somewhere in the Atlantic, 
probably meditating a descent on the American coast, 
which, owing to the situation and natural defences 
of all the great Atlantic ports, could at best result 
in the annoyance of the population in one or two of 
them, and in a little futile destruction there and at 
some seaside resorts, and would merely make 
Spain’s lot harder at last. More probably, therefore, 
this squadron is only doing its best to damage the 
coasting trade and set up a panic in the Atlantic 
States. The Spanish fleet is still at Cape Verde, for 
unexplained reasons: American vessels are appar- 
ently on scout duty along the United States coast ; 
and it seems probable that the next real fighting 
will be at Manila—which will raise some very 
awkward questions for the United States if the 
rebels in Luzon seize the opportunity to massacre 
their foes the priesthood. 


ABROAD. 
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AT present the American plan of campaign 
appears to be to blockade Cuba partially, but to 
defer any attempt to gain possession of the whole 
island till the yellow fever season is past, landing, 
however, a small force at some point on the east- 
ward part of the north coast—or possibly at 
Matanzas—to co-operate with the insurgents. But 
it seems doubtful whether Havana will be able to 
hold out, and the panic and suffering there are 
reported to be appalling. 


BotH combatants are now compelled to consider 
Ways and means; and the extreme activity and 
publicity of political life in America is once more 
tending to put the nation in an unfavourable light. 
The Silverites will oppose a bond issue, and possibly 
delay the Revenue Bill by an amendment introducing 
free coinage or an income tax—regardless of the 
fact that the Supreme Court has not only declared 
such a tax illegal generally but has set up 
separate obstacles to the taxing of particular 
kinds of income which it will surely pass the 
wit of the most expert draftsman to evade. 
The nation is united — save for such isolated 
utterances as Professor Charles Eliot Norton’s 
bold address to the Harvard students, and the 
flat refusal of the Seventh New York Regiment 
to serve—and individuals are enthusiastic. The 
Spanish Government, meanwhile, is optimistic. 
Bonds secured on the Almaden quicksilver mines 
(one would have thought they had been mortgaged 
up to the last ounce years ago), compulsory advances 
from the monopoly companies and the taxpayers ; 
and, to fill all gaps, plenty of paper money and 
more bonds—such are its resources. It is a terrible 
outlook for a country already in dire distress. 


THE turmoil of war news leaves little scope for 
attention to the three General Elections now impend- 
ing in Europe. In France the first ballots are fixed for 
to-morrow week, May 8th, the second ballots for May 
22nd; on the latter date elections will also take 
place for half the seats in the Belgian Chamber and 
Senate ; and the election of a new German Reichstag 
is fixed for Friday, June 18th. 


IN France, as we remarked last week, the ostens- 
ible issue is between Conservative Republicanism, as 
represented by M. Méline’s Ministry, and the Radical 
Republicanism of M. Bourgeois, supported more or 
less by the Socialist party and those Republicans 
who still cling to the old fetish of “ Republican con- 
centration’ against the Clericals and other disguised 
enemies of the Republic. This issue has been more 
clearly defined by the speech of M. Barthou, the 
Minister of the Interior and one of the most 
advanced members of the present Ministry, before 
his constituents at Oloron (Basses-Pyrénées) on 
Sunday last. M. Barthou’s Republican principles 
are, or were, so far above suspicion that, as he told 
his audience, he had been twice offered a seat 
in M. Bourgeois’s Cabinet; but he objected to 
the progressive income tax, which was the chief 
item in the Radical programme, because it con- 
stituted a separate order of taxpayers, and there- 
fore violated the sacred principles of the Revo- 
lution, which forever abolished personal taxes in 
France. ‘“ Republican concentration,’ M. Barthou 
urged, had done its work. The very completeness 
of the defeat of the anti-Republican parties at the 
general election of 1893 had necessitated a new line 
of division. But during the earlier years of the 
present Chamber the theory of “ Republican con- 
centration” had held its ground ; and, as the result, 
four Ministries had successively been broken up 
within two years. “ Republican concentration,” in 
short, had come to be a mere union of persons 
instead of aunion of ideas. M. Barthou’s programme 





includes a good deal of “ social legislation '’’"—more 
laws for the protection of factory labour ; an old-age 
pension scheme; and State grants in aid of the 
bureaux de bienfaisance, which are the French 
agencies of outdoor relief. But he laid most stress 
on administrative decentralisation. 


Two days earlier, M. Waldeck Rousseau, address- 
ing a meeting of “ Gambettist Committees " in Paris, 
had laid special stress on decentralisation of the 
judicial system, and had, besides, demanded a reform 
in the procedure of the Chamber which should keep 
down the interpellations that have wasted so much 
time of late years, and prevent its attempts to 
“nsurp executive powers.” Moreover, he had re- 
minded his hearers that a certain famous siying of 
their tutelary hero was to be understood with refer- 
ence to the circumstances under which it was 
uttered. ‘“Clericalism is the enemy” does not 
justify religious persecution; and it is the business 
of the State to be neutral, not hostile, to religion. If 
we could only be sure that the ultra-Clericals would 
keep their place, this would be excellent doctrine. But 
no candidates, except a few Socialists, venture to 
see Clericalism in the anti-Dreyfus and militarist 
agitation. Until the Radicals do so, we shall not put 
much faith in their Radicalism. 


In Belgium the provinces affected by the general 
election are East Flanders, Hainault, Liége, and 
Limburg—the Chamber, be it remembered, being 
renewable by two biennial instalments, except in 
the case of a dissolution. At present both bodies 
are overwhelmingly Ultramontane, and the election 
seems likely to make them moreso. At it happens, 
nearly all the Socialists in the Chamber vacate 
their seats, and a considerable proportion of the 
Liberal minority both in the Chamber and the 
Senate. It seems doubtful whether even the 
Progressist section of the Liberals will generally 
co-operate with the Socialists, and the Ultra- 
montanes appear to be fighting the latter with 
energy and hope. To some extent the issue is com- 
plicated by the question of the rights of the 
Flemish language. The Bill which recently passed 
the Senate by a majority of seven votes, requiring 
that all laws shall be promulgated in French and 
Flemish, but that the French text shall be decisive 
in case of any discrepancy, has caused deep offence 
among the Flemish population, and there is even 
some expectation of a Royal veto. If not, it is 
said, Belgium by-and-by will have the same diffi- 
culty to face as Austria has to-day, complicated 
in the future by the rights of the German-speaking 
population in the province of Luxemburg, as well a: 
by the conflict of Flemish and Walloon. And 
Belgium, be it remembered, is much to be coveted 
by two great Powers, and is a very artificial nation 
at best. 


To pAy (Saturday) is the last day available for the 
passing of the financial arrangement between the 
two halves of the Dual Monarchy which can alone 
ensure the maintenance of their union unaltered ; 
and the week has found the Austrian Reichsrath no 
nearer a solution of the problem. On Tuesday it 
exhibited its opinion of Ministries that try to control 
it by force by entertaining the proposal for the im- 
peachment of Count Badeni, under whose leadership 
the astonishing scenes of disorder occurred last 
winter; and, in the course of the debate, Ger- 
mans and Czechs very nearly came to blows 
once more on the floor of the House. Count 
Thun, the present Premier, has meanwhile ensured 
the hostility of both the extreme sections by post- 
poning the settlement of the language question in 
Bohemia ; and all parties seem to be making up their 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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relations between Austria and Hungary as will | two, of some beauty, banned as spurious. If the 


“protect” each nation against the produce of the 
other. That this is the first step to disintegration 
we need hardly point out. 


WE referred a fortnight ago to the belief stated 
by the Times correspondent at Vienna to be gaining 
ground in Austria that the Austrian manufacturers 
had little to lose by the exclusion from the Hun- 
garian market that would probably be entailed by 
the failure of the financial arrangement, and the 
consequent break-up of the Customs Union. Some 
particulars of the comparative cost of production in 
Austria and in Germany, just published by a society 
for promoting the exportation of Austrian goods, 
suggest that Austria has not much to hope for even 
if new markets abroad are opened for her products. 
A firm which carries on business in both countries, it 
is stated, had two factories built by the same archi- 
tect at the same time, one in Prussian Silesia and one 
in Bohemia. The latter cost forty per cent. more, 
the difference being chiefly in the cost of the iron- 
work. Coal, again, is stated to be much more expen- 
sive in Bohemia than in Westphalia: the cost of 
transport is higher for Austrian goods, partly for 
obvious geographical reasons, partly because Austria 
is almost without canal or river navigation, save on 
the Oder and the Danube. Taxes, too, are much 
higher in Austria than in Germany, and it is difficult 
to see how any commercial treaty can counteract the 
effect of these economic obstacles—especially as there 
seems no likelihood that the militarist and aristo- 
cratic Austrian Government will take any serious 
steps to diminish such of them as can be affected 
by man. 


Tue old alarm as to the possibility of Russian 
access to the Atlantic Ocean through the extreme 
north of Norway —by lease of territory or otherwise 
—has been revived this week by the notice of a 
question to be asked in Parliament; and it has been 
pointed out from St. Petersburg that Russia’s aims 
in this direction, if they ever were serious, have 
been superseded by her decision to construct a 
naval port on the Murman coast of the Arctic 
Ocean, at a spot always free from ice. It is very 
probable that the story about the Norwegian port 
was made the most of by Swedish Unionists; but 
it may be remarked that an ice-free port in an icy 
ocean must of necessity be peculiarly liable to fog. 
Ekaterine Harbour, the Murman port of which we 
have heard so much, will always be difficult to leave, 
and still more difficult to make. 


Mr. AsquitH delivered a very 
pleasant and entertaining address 
at the Mansion House last Saturday 
afternoon on the subject of “Criticism.” Although 
there might not be anything very novel in his views, 
they were undeniably sound, and were illustrated by 
many anecdotes drawn from the history of letters. 
He protested against the idea that there was a 
necessary antithesis between criticism and pro- 
duction, maintaining that criticism had its positive 
as well as its negative side. The worst fault of a 
critic was the lack of that imaginative insight 
which enabled him to discover and point out what 
was best in the work criticised. It was the function 
of criticism to create a current of fresh ideas. 


LITERATURE, etc. 


“Tuk Poetical Works of John Keats, given from 
bis own editions and other authentic sources, and 
collated with many MSS.,” edited by H. Buxton 
Forman, has just reached its sixth edition. Itisa 
handsome volume, adorned with illustrations, and 
“pnblished for Reeves and Turner by Gibbings 
and Co.,” 
the specialisation 


which seems to mark a new departure in 
of the publishing trade. 


Two 





canon of so modern an author cannot be settled by 
internal evidence, what are we to think of the classics 
and the Higher Criticism ?—Rousseau, as is well 
known, systematically disposed of his children by 
sending them to the Foundling Hospital, and attempts 
to trace them subsequently were unsuccessful. An 
imaginary life of one of them was given in a poem by 
Sainte-Beuve, and George Sand thought of essaying 
a like task in a novel. Mr. Francis Brune now 
presents the world with an apparently genuine 
autobiography (“ Vaussore, a Son of Rousseau; His 
Journal’’; Methuen & Co.) of one of the sons, who 
became a watchmaker at Derby, and left the 
MS. behind him when he disappeared from his shop. 
—Mr. Herbert Spencer, who began his literary 
life as a philosophical journalist and reviewer, con- 
tributes an article to the May number of Natural 
Science (J. M. Dent & Co.), giving original inter- 
pretations of some problems connected with the 
cell structure of living organisms which have been 
raised of late years, and have come under his 
attention during the revision of his “ Principles of 
Biology,” on which he has for some time been 
engaged.—_Among Mr. Fisher Unwin’s announce- 
ments we note a tale of Swaziland, ‘“ Umbaudine,” 
by Mr. Alexander Davis, which may be classed also 
under Sociology ; and “ Over the Alps on a Bicycle,” 
by Mrs. Pennell, elucidated by her husband's art. 


Mr. Davip Nutt announces the impending 
publication of the second and concluding volume 
of the Rev. W. E. Addis’s “ Documents of the 
Hexateuch”—one of those disintegrations of the 
traditional text of the Old Testament of which 
the “ Polychrome Bible” is the most conspicuous 
instance. The first volume appeared in 1892. Mr. 
Addis holds—rather hopefully, if we consider the 
nature of the German and German-American scholar 
—that “certainty has now been reached on the 
great questions of the Hexateuch,” and that all 
future attempts at the reconstruction of Hebrew 
history must be on the basis of that of Wellhausen. 
It may be noted that he takes into account the 
adverse views of Biblical archzologists. 


COLONEL SIR VIVIAN MAJENDIE, 
since 1871 Chief Inspector of 
Explosives to the Home Office, 
had seen service in the Crimea and in the Indian 
Mutiny, and had been officially concerned in the 
investigation of most of the infernal machines 
with which Irish dynamiters and cosmopolitan 
Anarchists have sought to correct the British 
Government.—Sir F. A. Milbank had been Liberal 
M.P. for the North Riding of Yorkshire from 1865 to 
1885, and for the Richmond division from 1885 to 
1886. He had been a prominent figure in London 
Society.—Mr. Caleb Wright, who had raised himself 
from a humble station by his own energy and 
perseverance, had represented the Leigh Division of 
Lancashire as an advanced Liberal from 1888 to 1895, 
and had been a hardworking and practical member 
of the House.—Sir James Bain, who was an 
authority of some eminence on questions connected 
with the iron trade, had been Lord Provost 
of Glasgow in 1874 and Conservative M.P. for White- 
haven in 1891—92.—Sir Henry Mitchell was a leading 
citizen of Bradford and a munificent benefactor of 
its institutions.—The Rev. J. H. Rose was Vicar of 
Clerkenwell and a Moderate Member of the London 
School Board.—Mr. James Routledge had edited 
various important newspapers in India and England, 
including the Friend of India and the Western Daily 
Mercury.—M. de Haulleville was a Belgian jurist and 
publicist of some distinction, who had edited the 
Clerical Journal de Bruxelles. —M. Benjamin Vautier 
was a distinguished Swiss painter of the Diisseldorf 
school. 
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LORD 


SALISBURY’S 
YNPLEASANT reading ” indeed are the des- 

patches which have been given to the world 
in the China Blue Book. They are more than 
merely unpieasant, however. Nobody can read 
them without a strong feeling of indignation and 
humiliation—indignation at the open and cynical 
dishonesty of Russia; humiliation at the proof 
which they afford of the blind incapacity ot the 
statesmen to whom the care of British interests is 
at this moment entrusted. That, in the diplomatic 
struggle over the Russian seizure of Manchuria, 
we have been defeated “all along the line” must 
be admitted by everybody. The assurances, upon 
the strength of which Lord Salisbury agreed to 
the original advance of Russia to Talien-Wan and 
Port’ Arthur, have been coolly repudiated by the 
Czar’s Ministers after they had served their pur- 
pose, and England has submitted meekly to the 
repudiation. The appeal of China to us to 
come to her assistance by lending her money, after 
being first granted, has been subsequently rejected 
because Russia objected to our action, as though 
England were some small Principality on the 
Danube, bound to take the word of order from 
St. Petersburg. Finally, the attempt at a measure 
of retaliation into which—after Lord Salisbury had 
departed for the Riviera—the Cabinet was stung 
by the taunts of its own followers®has resolved itself 
into a step that most persons now regard as being 
worse than useless. It follows that, after being 
subjected to affronts such as Great Britain has 
never submitted to before, we have emerged from 
the painful struggle rather worse than empty- 
handed, for we have retired with a white elephant 
in the shape of Wei-Hai-Wei in our possession. 
Surely the meekest of men must feel some stir- 
ring of the old Adam in their veins when they 
read this story of insolence and insincerity on the 
one side, and of feebleness and incapacity on the 
other. There is no need for a man to be a Jingo in 
order to make him feel that his country has been 
signally worsted in a great encounter, and that her 
Ministers have neither had the wit to prevent, nor the 
courage to resent, the defeat of which they have 
been the victims. 

From some points of view the most melancholy 
aspect of the Blue Book is the light in which it 
places the policy and morality of Russia. For years 
past there has been a large and growing section of 
the people of this country who have desired to bring 
about a good understanding between ourselves and 
the Russians. Quite recently Lord Salisbury himself 
has shown that he had become a convert to that 
party. Has he not made open proclamation of the 
tact that in 1878, when he was violently anti-Russian, 
he “‘ put his money on the wrong horse”; and did 
not Mr. Arthur Balfour two years ago invite Russia 
to take an open port in the China seas? All but a 
few hardened Jingoes of the Ashmead-Bartlett type 
have been anxious that we should heal our old feuds, 
and that Great Britain and Russia should hence- 
forth work hand in hand both in the East and 
the Far East. It was a noble desire, and we still 
believe that if it could have been accomplished it 
would have been a good thing, not only for England 
and Russia, but for the world. But what a blow to 
this wise and generous policy is given by the 
publication of the Blue Book! We see how Russian 
statesmen have deliberately broken faith with this 
country ; how they have tricked our Ministers, and 
sought to cover their treachery by the sorriest and 
most paltry of equivocations. We do not desire to 
dwell upon this point, because we still believe that it 
would bea good thing if England and Russia wereable 
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to work together. But in face of the revelations of 
the Blue Book it is clear that there can be no real 
agreement between the two countries, no creation of 
mutual confidence, until Kussian statesmen have 
learned to respect the truth, and have given up the 
trick of dishonouring their Imperial master by 
making him appear before the world in the odious 
light of a man who cares nothing for his pledged 
word. The whole story of the Russian promises, 
assurances, and pledges with regard to the attack 
upon China, would be ludicrous if it were not so 
serious. It reads like a scene out of a comic opera, 
in which the Czar’s Ministers are made to play 
the part of the self-conscious rogues. The mis- 
fortune is that this is not a burlesque but a 
very serious piece of business, which may affect 
the fortunes of the world for generations to come. 
There is one matter, however, in which even 
Russia may set an example to Great Britain. If her 
Ministers are cynically mendacious, they at least 
know their own minds, and march with firm steps 
towards the realisation of their policy. This is just 
what Lord Salisbury seems to be incapable of doing. 
Long ago he had warning of the fact that Russia 
wanted Port Arthur, and wanted it not as a com- 
mercial port, but asa place of arms. He does not 
seem to have made the slightest attempt to consider 
what his own course ought to be when the moment 
came for Russia to put her designs into execution. 
The journalists, whom it is the fashion for the average 
Member of Parliament or clubman to treat with the 
scorn due to the inferior creation, foretold what was 
coming months and yearsago. If only Lord Salisbury 
would have condescended to look at the papers he 
might have seen where the attention of politicians 
was being fixed. But he either did not do so, 
or he treated the warnings he received with 


contempt. In any case, when the crisis arose 
it found him absolutely without preparation 
and without foresight. From that moment in 
December when the Chinese question became 


acute, his course was one of continuous fumbling, 
stumbling, and blundering, and of continuous 
retreats carried out in a manner that not even 
his warmest friends could describe as graceful. 
With his accustomed maladroitness he raised the 
question of Talien-Wan in such a way as to furnish 
Russia with an excuse for bullying him—no other 
word will really apply to the tone of the Government 
of St. Petersburg. He accepted the bullying with 
meekness, and then tried to inake his peace with the 
British public by making a statement in Parliament 
so inaccurate that it offended even M. de Staal’s 
sense of the sacredness of truth, and compelled him 
to protest strongly against the misrepresentation. 
He took successive promises and assurances from 
Russia, and saw them one by one repudiated without 
uttering a word of protest. He changed his ground 
from day today. He hesitated and faltered and drew 
back, until Russia saw that there was nothing that 
she might not do with safety so long as he remained 
in office. It was only when he had at last broken 
down under the stress of duties he was unable to 
discharge, that his colleagues made their desperate 
and futile attempt to reply to the aggressions and 
bad faith of Russia by snatching at Wei-Hai-Wei. 
What is the meaning of this want of foresight and 
nerve on the part of a great English Minister? 
Nobody wished him to go to war with Russia, even 
though Sir Michael Hicks-Beach did bluster about 
war at the very moment when the Foreign Office was 
surrendering everything. Nobody even wanted him 
to quarrel with Russia. What the country did 
expect of him was that he should know his own 
mind, and that, having formulated a policy, he 
should take Russia into his confidence and make 
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clear to her the extent to which he was prepared to 
co-operate with her, and the point at which he would, 
in the name of Great Britain, impose his veto. 
But what we have got from this “ great’ Foreign 
Minister is a policy at once so feeble, so contra- 
dictory, and so dangerous that it has allowed our 
prestige to be destroyed and our interests to be 
jeopardised without even assuring us of the mainten- 
ance of peace. Surely there is here proof, only too 
ample, of the fact that a man advanced in life, in 
feeble health, and with a damaged nervous system, 
is not entitled to concentrate in himself the duties 
and responsibilities of two high offices, either of 
which would tax to the uttermost the energies of the 
most robust and/vigorous constitution in the world. It 
is melancholy to think that the folly of his colleagues 
in allowing Lord Salisbury to arrogate to himself a 
double load of authority and work, such as no man 
could bear with safety, has brought upon Great 
Britain the most humiliating defeat that she has 
experienced in the field of diplomacy during the 
present century. If the same régime is to be main- 
tained, however, the fiasco of the China Blue Book 
will, in all probability, bé Surpassed by the story of 
our next international difficulty. Surely there is still 
enough of public spirit existent on the Opposition 
benches to allow of a strong protest being raised 
against the scandal of this calamitous and indefen- 
sible pluralism. 


PROBLEMS OF THE WAR. 
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TINHE complete change of attitude of the United 

States Press during the last few days is 
curiously significant. When Sir C. Napier’s fleet 
sailed for the Baltic in 1854, Sir J. Graham expressed 
his hope that the campaign would be “short, sharp, 
and decisive.” It was not “short,” it was never 
“sharp,” and although the operations were success- 
ful in the sense that they detained, for a time, in 
Northern Russia military forces which might have 
been brought to bear in the Crimea, no historian can 
regard them as “decisive.” There was no reason 
to expect that the Allies would accomplish anything 
of importance in the Baltic; just as there was not 
the smallest ground for the 
prompt and startling results which seem to have 
tired the imagination of American publicists. 

The United States and Spain are not great naval 
Powers; they are separated by more than 3,000 
miles of sea, and neither is prepared for war. In 
such conditions the task of either is necessarily 
difficult, and time is needed before any effective 
action can be taken. A great people like the 
Americans, thoroughly conscious of their potential 
strength, national vigour, and boundless resources, 
quite naturally forget that war is a serious business, 
requiring elaborate special measures of preparation, 
and that there are some things—such for example 
as fleets and armies—which money will not immedi- 
ately procure. This lesson is now being learned ; 
but there is danger that, in the reaction of public 
sentiment, impatience may assert itself. 

The task to which the United States stands com- 
mitted is to obtain the surrender of the Spanish 
garrison of Cuba, numbering at least 100,000 regular 
troops. This task is perfectly definite, and a block- 
ade of the ports in the western half of the island 
was the necessary and inevitable first step. Assum- 
ing that the blockade can be rendered effective, the 
surrender of the Spanish forces is merely a matter of 
time. An effective blockade must, however, entail 
terrible sufferings upon helpless non-combatants, who 
would be the first to feel the pinch, and considerations 
of humanity demand that the United States should 
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force the issue by landing troops and proceeding, with 
the assistance of the insurgent Cubans, to an attack on 
Havana. This, most unfortunately, the United States 
are at present quite unable to undertake. Their small 
standing army is not equipped for an over-sea 
expedition, and the masses of indifferently-trained 
men constituting the States Militia have no organi- 
sation and lack all the essentials of a fighting force. 
There are men and arms in abundance, and the 
United States are rich in organising power; but the 
War Office at Washington is unfitted to cope with 
an emergency, and months will be required before a 
properly-equipped army can be landed in Cuba. Mean- 
while, all that can be done is to send supplies and arms 
to the insurgents, who may then be able to recom- 
mence an irregular warfare, and seek to hem the 
Spanish troops in the coast towns. We have no accurate 
information as to the resources of the Spanish 
garrison at present cut off from external means 
of supply, and although there are indications that 
Havana will soon be in want, the endurance of 
positions similarly cireumstanced is commonly under- 
estimated. In any case, it is to be feared that a 
large portion of the civil population will soon be face 
to face with all the horrors of starvation ; and, remem- 
bering General Weyler’s infamous treatment of the 
Reconcentrados, it seems probable that only the needs 
of the garrison will bring about surrender. 

On the side of Spain, it is evident that the 
first object must be the relief of Cuba. To defeat 
or draw off the blockading squadron so as to 
be able to send in provisions is apparently the 
primary duty of the Madrid Government. The 
Spanish Navy is, however, as unprepared for war as 
the United States Army, and the difficulties are 
many. Coal is wanting, and while Rear-Admiral 
Sampson’s squadron is operating at a distance of 100 
miles from its depét at Key West, the nearest 
Spanish port at the Canary Islands is about 3,800 
miles from Havana. If determined to make a direct 
attempt to relieve Cuba, therefore, a strong Spanish 
squadron must be sent to Puerto-Rico, which is 
within striking distance (950 miles) of the blockading 
squadron. Theconcentrationof three powerful cruisers 
and some torpedo craft at the Cape Verd Islands and 
theirreported departure yesterday morning appeared to 
point tothis planof action; buthowfar they arecoaledis 
unknown. Failing this course,the Spaniards mightseek, 
by menacing the Atlantic coast of the United States, 
to draw northward Admiral Sampson’s squadron and 
dispatch cargo steamers filled with supplies to 
Havana. Such a policy could be effective only on 
one of two conditions. Either the scare produced 
by the appearance of two or three cruisers off Boston 
must cause the President to raise the blockade, or 
the Spaniards must dispatch a force capable of seek- 
ing out and defeating Commodore Schley’s flying 
squadron, which is held in readiness to meet such an 
attempt. Warships sent across the Atlantic from 
Cadiz or the Cape Verd Islands could, however, 
maintain themselves only for a very short time on 
the United States sea-board, unless assured of a 
fresh supply of coal. They could effect little of 
importance, and in spite of the somewhat exaggerated 
fears which have been expressed, such a raid would 
be most unlikely to compel/the raising of the blockade 
of Cuba. On the other hand, a strong squadron 
would find even greater difficulties in coal supply, 
and if defeated by Commodore Schley’s force, would 
probably be lost. In these circumstances, anything like 
a naval attack on any United States port will hardly 
be attempted, and the submarine mines which are 
being hastily provided are more likely to injure 
American than Spanish interests. 

Such is the general situation in the Atlantic 
and the Caribbean Sea. The Spanish Navy, if it 
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had been ready for war, would have been justified, 
in equal conditions, in endeavouring to force a 
great fleet action, which, if successful, would have 
enabled the Cuban garrison to be succoured. But 
the conditions are manifestly unequal, since the 
one navy is able to act with effect in its own 
waters, while the other can deliver no stroke of 
importance without crossing the Atlantic and 
placing itself at a disadvantage. If, at a time when 
a great game of naval war was being played, it was 
necessary for Great Britain to relieve Wei-hai-Wei 
by fighting an action in the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, the 
present conditions would be approximately repro- 
duced, and the “usufruct” of our prospective 
acquisition would prove to be a grave disadvantage 
to the Empire. On the whole, it seems extremely 
doubtful whether Spain will attempt any great naval 
enterprise across the Atlantic. She will, however, 
seek to prey upon American shipping, a course which 
can bring about no results of importance. Mean- 
while, the United States captures, fairly numerous in 
the early days of war, must diminish. The bombard- 
ment of Matanzas has no significance except to 
show that the Spaniards have only a small and in- 
different armament there mounted. The effect pro- 
duced by the long-range fire of the warships is 
doubt'ess inconsiderable. 

In the China Sea the conditions differ materially. 
Here also a Spanish garrison is face to face with an 
insurgent population as well as with an American 
squadron; but the latter is, in this case, operating at 
an immense distance from any national base. The 
Spanish naval force in the Philippines is overmatched 
by the heavier and more modern ships of Admiral 
Dewey. The object of the latter is, therefore, to 
bring on a naval action at once, since a decisive 
victory would probably ensure the fall of Manila. 
Admiral Montejo may, however, decline a direct 
issue, and as the United States squadron has no 
landing force other than that which the warships 
can supply, events would turn upon the proceedings 
of the insurgents. Until Manila falls it will be 
necessary for Admiral Dewey to seek an extemporised 
base, and means cf obtaining coal will doubtless be 
forthcoming, since the risks of carrying it will be 
insignificant and the pecuniary inducement con- 
siderable. 

Rapid developments are impossible, and startling 
events cannot be expected. The United States have 
undertaken a task which involves many difficulties, 
and for which they were totally unprepared. 
Their great national vigour and vast resources 
place the issue beyond all doubt. On sea as 
on land their strength will steadily increase ; 
but if the supplies of the garrison of Cuba 
prove to be greater than has been anticipated, a land 
campaign and heavy sacrifices are inevitable. It may 
be that Spain is cherishing hopes of European inter- 
vention. A war whose scope extends over wide 
tracts of sea, traversed in all directions by neutral 
shipping, can hardly fail to bring about international 
incidents. Causes of possible complications abound, 
and great circumspection is needed. Our sympathies 
naturally go out to our own kinsmen; but we shall 
seek to fulfil our neutral obligations without par- 
tiality or affection. 





COAL AND CONTRABAND. 


_ E war between Spain and America may, before 

it is finished, upset many pet theories, but the 
significance attached by both sides to the question 
of coal supply certainly confirms expert opinion as 
to the great importance of defended coaling stations 





in modern maritime war. Though Spain is not a 
manufacturing country like England or France or 
Germany, nobody supposes that it will be unable to 
get as much of the ordinary munitions of war as it 
can pay for. But in the matter of coal it is different. 
It is thought that the Spanish fleet may be unable 
to break the blockade of Cuba, as a fleet of inferior 
strength might be able to do, because of the want 
of coal. England, as the greatest coal producer 
among the neutral Powers, is therefore face to face 
with the most serious of undecided questions 
in international law. Some of those questions 
have been dealt with, on the basis of prece- 
dent, in the neutrality proclamation ; others 
are not free from doubt. There are two ways in 
which a belligerent ship may obtain coal from 
neutrals for use in war. She may go toa neutral 
port and coal there, or the coal may be brought by a 
neutral merchantman to one of the belligerent’s 
ports or to some other point where the ship can coal. 
The first method is dealt with in the neutrality 
proclamation in accordance with the usual British 
practice. A belligerent ship of war may enter a 
British port and take on board enough coal to carry 
her to the nearest port of her own country or to 
another nearer destination, but she must not coal 
twice in the same port within three months, Thus 
a Spanish cruiser might start from Cadiz, take on 
enough coal at Halifax to carry her to Havana, pro- 
ceed to Bermuda and coal again there when her 
store is exhausted, and so on. England has many 
ports within the area of hostilities, and there are 
many neutral ports of other Powers where English coal 
can be bought. Though at most of these ports no 
large ship could, under the terms of the proclamation, 
take in a full supply, much trouble might be given 
to the Americans without any breach of the rule laid 
down in the proclamation. This in itself is sure to 
cause some soreness in the United States, and it may 
be questioned whether the time has not come for 
England to establish for herself an even stricter rule. 
Many writers on international law are of opinion 
that the rule of comity which allows a belligerent 
vessel to take on board the provisions and naval 
stores needed to carry her home should not apply to. 
coal, A ship can usually sail without coal, though 
it may be useless as a fighting machine, and the 
Government recognise this when they refuse to allow 
the same ship to coal twice at the same port within 
three months, though coal would be as necessary on 
a second visit as on the first. 

Even less satisfactory is the law on the subject 
of contraband. Old treaties are still in existence 
which expressly declare coal not to be contraband. 
Sir Travers Twiss was of opinion that the part of 
the Treaty of Utrecht to this effect was still in force 
as between England and Spain. If this be so, England 
could protest against the seizure of coal as con- 
traband by Spain, but not if the coal were seized by 
the United States. Since the Civil War America 
has adopted the doctrine first enunciated by England 
during the Crimean War, and has regarded coal as 
contraband when the surrounding circumstances 
make it reasonably clear that it is intended for use 
by a hostile fleet. Germany in 1870 desired that the 
export of coal from England to the French North 
Sea fleet should be absolutely prohibited. France 
and Russia have always refused to regard coal as 
contraband under any circumstances. As between 
the French and German extremes, the English and 
American doctrine appears a reasonable and even 
logical compromise. But it has one great defect. 
It is not easy to apply. It involves a careful 
inquiry as to the port to which the ship is 
going and the relations between consignor and 
consignee. Where there is room for doubt there 
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is room for dispute, 


and it will in many cases 
be very 


hard for the United States Prize Courts to 
determine whether a cargo of coals consigned to 
Kingston, Jamaica, or to the Bahamas, or even to an 
American port, is not really intended for the 
Spanish fleet. 

We fear there is no easy solution of the diffi- 
available. The German proposal of 1870 is 
out of the question. It is no part of the duty of a 
neutral Power to prevent its subjects from trading in 
contraband of war; all that it can do is to refrain 

rom protesting if the guilty ship is caught. There 
will doubtless be many tramp colliers going to the 
West Indies within the next month, but the British 
Government will have no power to ask them whether 
they intend the coal for the Spanish fleet, or to stop 
them even if they openly admit that they intend to 
sell it to Spain if they can manage to reach Havana. 
The Colonies might protest if any attempt were made 
to impose a restriction on the carrying of contraband 
by Imperial legislation, and it may be doubted 
whether the Dominion Government would be likely 
to hamper the export of coal from Nova Scotia. 
Apart from the Treaty of Washington, her Majesty’s 
Government have no obligations in the matter and 
no powers. 

But what is the effect of the 
ton? That unfortunate instrument binds us, as 
against the United States, “not to permit or suffer 
either belligerent to make use of its ports or waters 
as the base of naval operations against the other, 
or for the purpose of the renewal or augmentation 
of military supplies. ...’ Nobody knows what 
this means; nobody ever will know with any certainty. 
But it is at least arguable that if English coal is 
shipped constantly to Kingston, and thence run into 
Cuban ports or waters, Kingston would be used for 
the purpose of the renewal of military supplies, if 
not indeed as a base of naval operations. West 
Indian islands were constantly used in this way 
during the Civil War as “jumping off” places for 
the purpose of running the blockade. It is there- 
fore by no means unlikely that they will be used 
as stations for the supply of contraband coal. 
The British Government would have no power to 
stop the trade. It could be carried on with only 
enough concealment to prevent the American 
Consul knowing when the contraband was to be run 
across. The actual place of coaling would be con- 
stantly changed. In the hazy atmosphere and 
placid waters of the Gulf of Mexico it ought not to 
be difficult to coal at a variety of points without being 
observed by American cruisers. Thus if the 
Spaniards avoid a pitched battle, in which we 
assume they would be defeated, they could carry on 
a guerilla conflict at sea, deriving the most essential 
part of their naval equipment from British ports. 
British subjects will be interested in almost all 
the prizes lawfully or wrongfully taken by America. 
This will cause irritation in England. If 
America, on the other hand, finds the war has 
been prolonged by action which they might construe 
as a breach of the Treaty of W: ashington, they 
will not be quite so enthusiastic about alliance 
with their kin across the sea. Of course, the 
Attorney-General may assure us that the treaty 
bears no such interpretation as we have suggested. 
But we have learnt by bitter experience that even 
an Attorney-General may be mistaken as to the 
meaning of that very remarkable compact. The 
whole questi n deserves the gravest consideration, 
and we incline to think that under the circum- 
stances of the present struggle it might be prudent 
to pass ordinances in the various West Indian 
islands which would empower the Government to 
prevent trade in contraband. 
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N° Chancellor of the Exchequer for the last 
id five-and-twenty years has been so fortunate 
as Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. Owing to the opera- 
tion of an Act which he resisted in the House 
of Commons, but which he would no more 
think of repealing than of repudiating the National 
Debt, he has a handsome surplus every year. Nor 
is that all. A surplus, as a great many people seem 
incapable of understanding, is anticipatory or pro- 
phetic. It is an estimate, not a realisation. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer frames his estimate of 
next year’s revenue with great care and with the 
assistance of some of the ablest men in the Civil 
Service of the Crown. As a rule their joint fore- 
cast is remarkably accurate, though of course they 
endeavour to be on the safe side. But the revenue 
for the financial year which closed last month ex- 
ceeded by three millions sterling what the officers 
of the Customs and the Treasury believed it would 
be. This enormous increase is due chiefly, though 
not entirely, to the estate duty under Sir William 
Harcourt’s Finance Act. No Act of modern times 
was more bitterly assailed and denounced. The 
second reading was only carried in the House of 
Commons by a majority of fourteen. The whole 
Opposition, headed by the present First Lord of the 
Treasury and the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, fought it in Committee, clause by clause, 
and line by line. The Lords would undoubtedly have 
rejected it by a vast majority if they had not 
shrunk from leaving the public service without 
provision, and would have destroyed it in Committee 
if they had not been afraid of amending a Money 
Bill. The Duke of Devonshire complained that it 
would reduce him to the direst distress, forgetting in 
the excitement of the moment that he would not pay 
under it one single penny. No statute of modern 
times has been more completely justified by success. 
Without touching small estates—except when they 
are very small, to relieve them—it raises in a con- 
venient form, and on the suitable occasion of a man’s 
entering upon his inheritance, a large and grow- 
ing sum for national purposes. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach has been highly praised for his vigilant 
control of public expenditure. So far as the details 
of administration are concerned the praise is probably 
deserved. Sir Michael also delivers an annual 
panegyric upon economy. But anything less like a 
policy of retrenchment than his Budgets display it 
would be difficult to imagine. At last he has done 
something, though not very much, to reduce taxa- 
tion. He has done nothing to reduce expenditure. 
He makes jokes about his unheeded sermons, his 
annoyance to colleagues, and his inattentive party. 
But he takes no steps to carry out his own prin- 
ciples. The army, the navy, the landlord’s rates, the 
parson’s school, are all objects of his indiscriminate 
bounty. 

The balance of the last financial year should 
have gone, by Act of Parliament, to the payment of 
the National Debt. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has by another statute intercepted it and devoted 
it to the construction of new public offices. We do 
not deny that they are required. We do not suggest 
that they must inevitably be eyesores. But it is 
a very serious thing to impede the reduction of debt, 
and can only be justified by some such sudden 
emergency as war. The inconvenience of the War 
Office and the inadequacy of the Board of Trade 
are not good enough reasons for so grave 
a departure from financial regularity. In dealing 
with the surplus for 1898-9, Michael 
Hicks-Beach does for the recognise 
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that the taxpayer has some right to profit 
by a surplus. With the revenue at a hun- 
dred and sixteen millions, with the income 
tax at eightpence in the pound, with a revenue 
advancing by leaps and bounds, we are entitled to 
ask why we pay so much, and what we get for it. 
Sir Michael has not, so far as we can see, resisted 
any form of political pressure which involved a drain 
upon the Exchequer. The spending departments 
have had it all their own way, the class interests 
have not been neglected, and even now Sir Michael 
must needs fritter away a hundred thousand a 
year or so in nibbling at the estate duties which 
he dare not repeal. For this relief he will get 
little thanks. For this waste he deserves much 
censure. By carrying the limit of partial exemp- 
tion from the income tax up to incomes of seven 
hundred a year he will perhaps ease a few shoulders 
now too heavily burdened. But the limit is purely 
arbitrary, and the allowance is quite small. If he 
had stood firm against the predatory attacks upon 
the Treasury known as grants in aid, and designed 
for the benefit of anyone rather than the masses of 
the people, he might have reduced the income tax to 
sixpence, or taken off the duty on tea. The largest 
part of the surplus goes to reduce the tax upon 
tobacco, which has been screwed up to the highest 
remunerative point. When Sir Stafford Northcote 
tried to raise it the consumption fell off, and that 
is a sure proof that the limits of profitable tax- 
ation have been reached. Supposing that the 
amount remittel is large enough to reach the 
consumer of cheap tobacco in small quantities, 
the remission is just. The tobacco duty is pecu- 
liarly unfair, because it is proportionally much 
heavier upon the poor man’s pipe than upon the 
rich man’s cigar. Sir Michael leaves cigars alone, 
and gives the relief where it is most wanted. His 
reason for dealing with tobacco in preference to tea 
was that tea is so much more lightly taxed than 
tobacco. That is a sound financial argument, what- 
ever may be said as to the superior wholesomeness 
of the beverage over the weed. 

Sir William Harcourt’s comments upon the 
Budget are better worth reading than Sir Michael’s 
own. He did not, indeed, criticise the particular pro- 
posals made; but he called attention to the constant 
growth of public expenditure and to the causes of 
our national extravagance. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer does not see, or, if he sees himself, does 
not point out to others, where the mischief lies. It 
is not mere carelessness and indifference, but the 
fatal principle that there is no harm in spending 
what we can afford. If the revenue was bound 
to go on rising for ever, or even to remain 
what it is now, that might be all very well. 
But everyone who reflects at all knows that we 
cannot reckon upon either event. Trade may 
be depressed, or we may be driven into war. 
Then we shall find ourselves harassed with charges 
which were lightly incurred, because they could for 
the moment be met from taxation. The only sound 
rule in public or in private life is to ask, not what 
you can afford, but what you can do without. 
A powerful Navy is for the British Empire a neces- 
sity, and, whatever it costs, it must be maintained. 
There is no good reason for believing ‘the recent 
addition to the Army Estimates was required, 
or will be reproductive. The Commander-in-Chief 
declared, before it was made, that he was perfectly 
satisfied with the condition of the military forces. 
Two millions for the improvement of official 
buildings is a very large sum for a comparatively 
small purpose. But unfortunately there is no longer 
any zeal t> cut down the estimates in the House of 
Commons. The House of Commons, instead of 





checking the Government in their outlay, encourage 
Ministers in their extravagance, falsely called gener- 
osity. Indeed, the one thing which stands between 
the nation and bankruptcy is the Parliamentary rule 
that no member may propose a direct grant of public 
money. Abstract resolutions calling for the expendi- 
ture of a million or so are sometimes passed. But they 
can usually be disregarded. Ever since the disastrous 
failure of poor Lord Randolph Churchill’s efforts 
at retrenchment, nearly twelve years ago, the task 
seems to have been practically abandoned as hope- 
less. Mr. Gladstone, a sincere admirer of Joseph 
Hume, was, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, a real 
economist, and Sir William Harcourt tried to walk 
in his footsteps. But cireumstances proved too 
strong for Sir William, who at least found the 
means, if he could not stop the process, of dis- 
bursement. This Budget, if it stood alone, might 
pass. But it is the third introduced by the present 
Government, and they amount to little or nothing 
except greater waste. 





FINANCE. 


YHE outbreak of war has had very little effect 
upon business of any kind, except that of 
sending up the price of wheat and raising insurance 
rates. The decision of both belligerents to act in 
accordance with the Declaration of Paris has 
removed the serious apprehensions felt that quarrels 
might arise respecting neutral rights and that 
navigation might be interrupted, or, at all events, 
unpleasantly molested. Farthermore, the financial 
difficulties of Spain are bringing about the opinion 
that the war will not last very long. Spain has 
been practically bankrupt for a long time. Never 
has her revenue equalled her expenditure, and she 
has paid her way so far only by constant borrowing. 
Now that she is at war with a first-class Power, it is 
incredible that she will be able to borrow abroad. 
And her own resources cannot last very long, 
although, no doubt, the country is richer than is 
generally supposed. Meantime, the beginning of 
hostilities has stopped all buying of ships by either 
belligerent in neutral countries, and has prevented 
new orders, being placed with British shipbuilders to 
make good the vessels that have been disposed of, 
But shipbuilding is so active that it makes very 
little difference. Most of the great shipbuilding 
yards have as much as they can do fora long time 
to come. The remarkable thing, however, is that, so 
far as the Stock Exchange is concerned, there has 
been very little eagerness to sell during the week. 
In the United States the confidence of the public 
probably explains that. A Bill has been introduced 
into Congress imposing new taxes amounting to 
90 or 100 million dollars per annum, or say roughly 
18 or 20 millions sterling, and giving authority 
to the Administration to borrow at 3 per 
cent. up to 100 millions sterling, as the money 
may be required. The Bill, no doubt, has had a 
sobering effect upon opinion, as showing how very 
costly operations are, even against so weak an 
adversary as Spain. On the other hand, the 
wealth of the United States is overwhelmingly 
superior to that of Spain, and the ease with which 
such a revenue can be collected, and such an amount 
can be borrowed, tends to increase the confidence 
of the public in their early success, Still, the fact 
that so much money will have to be raised, that 
125,000 men are to be withdrawn from productive 
enterprise to warlike purposes, and that in many 
other ways business will be interrupted, is likely 
to cause a gradual decline in prices of American 
securities. Money is, therefore, sure to become 
dear and scarce, and dear money always means 
lower prices for Stock Exchange securities. At the 
present, however, there is no appearance of any 
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financial difficulty in New York, and there it looks 
as if the decline in prices will be gradual. Still 
more is it surprising to find that the great eager- 
ness to sell securities of every kind, which was so 
manifest in Paris for some weeks previously, has 
completely come to an end. Spain will have to 
depend upon her own resources. The Government, 
indeed, proposes to borrow on the Almaden Quick- 
silver Mines four millions sterling. But it is not 
likely that any important establishment abroad 
will engage to lend to one belligerent at present. 
Therefore, Spain is obliged to look to her own people 
for the means of carrying on the war; and oneof her 
plans is to increase the issue of Bank of Spain notes. 
The Bank of Spain notes are at a discount 
already of about one-third. If they are issued in 
very large numbers they will go toastill greater dis- 
count, and then prices will rise enormously, while it 
is not likely that wages will go up very high. There 
may, therefore, be very serious distress amongst the 
working classes, and possibly, there may be rioting. 
On the other hand, as the interest on the Debt, at 
all events, in Spain, will be paid in local currency, 
the more the note depreciates the less the coupon 
will amount to. And lastly, railway and other 
industrial companies receiving their money in paper 
will find it very difficult to keep their engagements 
with their bondholders. For all these reasons, it 
was thought probable that as soon as war actually 
broke out, French holders of Spanish securities would 
sell on an enormous scale. This week, however, they 
have not done so. Next week the liquidation on the 
Paris Bourse will begin, and then it will be more 
clearly seen what is the real condition of the Paris 
market. 

A notice was posted in the Stock Exchange on 
Thursday, relating to the West Australian Market 
Trust, one of Mr. Bottomley’s companies, about 
which there have been many rumours floating for 
some time past, the upshot of which is that the 
affair will probably have to be reorganised. 

During the present week the demand for gold 
for New York has come to an end, while gold has 
poured into London from France, Germany, Austria, 
Egypt, Japan, South Africa and Australia, with the 
result that over £1,160,000 was received during the 
week ended Wednesday night. The Bank is rapidly 
becoming very strong, and as the Chinese Indemnity 
will be paid toJapanearly next month, while bills held 
by the Bank will fall due, it is evident that the Bank 
will soon get control of the outside market. The India 
Council offered for tender on Wednesday 60 lacs of 
rupees, and sold the whole amount, rather more than 
10 lacs being in bills at 1s.32$d. and 1s. 3}5d. per rupee, 
and 50 lacs in transfers, 4} lecs realising 1s. 42,d., and 
154 lacs 1s. 4d. per rupee. Subsequently, there were 
special sales of 10 lacs in transfers at 1s. 4,,d. per 
rupee. Apparently, the stringency everywhere is 
decreasing, and before long we shall see a decline in 
the value of the rupee. On Thursday the Bank of 
Bengal reduced its rate of discount from 12 to 11 
per cent. 
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PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


YATURDAY.—The war fever has broken out at 

last in good earnest. Nothing has been more 
remarkable during the last two or three weeks than 
the apparent apathy of the public with regard to 
the possible conflict between Spain and the United 
States. In part it was probably due to the fact that 
there was a general impression that war was not 
possible. All this is changed to-day. Having to 
travel from a town a couple of hundreds of miles 
distant to London, I have seen how everybody, in 
the streets, in the hotels, in clubs, and in railway 
carriages, seem only to have had one thought and 
one topic of conversation. The rumour of the 
capture of the Paris has excited the keenest interest, 
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and has stimulated the popular excitement. Hence- 
forward the gory panorama of the war will be 
watched with absorbed attention by the whole 
civilised world. 

That there is a genuine desire to see the United 
States triumphant, and that men feel that it is 
England’s duty to follow her course during the 
campaign with the fullest sympathy, are indisput- 
able facts. But once more we learn that there is 
always a dissentient minority in a great country. 
That minority is making itself heard here and 
there at the present moment. It does not represent 
the popular feeling, but it undoubtedly does re- 
present the less intelligent section of the “ classes” 
who in the old days sympathised with the South 
against the North. At present its only chance of 
making way lies in the possibility that some of the 
friends of America may try to push the public 
sentiment too far. One or two have already done 
this. If we were to have any exaggerated or absurd 
demonstration, the consequences might be very 
deplorable. 

There has been a good deal of talk to-day over 
Mr. Gerald Balfour's unfortunate outburst last 
night in the House of Commons. He has been getting 
on so well with the Irish Members that this episode 
was quite unexpected, and men are hastily jumping 
to the conclusion that there is “more in it” than 
appears upon the surface. So far as I can learn, 
there is no foundation for this story. 

Sunday.—The Chinese papers are not pleasant 
reading. They throw an ugly light upon Russian 
good-faith, and a light still uglier upon British 
statesmanship. More than ever has it now been 
made clear that Lord Salisbury lost his nerve at the 
beginning of the Chinese business, and by hesitating 
to act lost the golden opportunity for acting with 
effect. That he afterwards permitted England to 
be treated with the scantest courtesy by Russia, 
and that in consequence our prestige suffered 
serious injury, are facts which are only too pain- 
fully apparent; whilst to complete the mischief 
resulting from a flabby and futile management 
of the national affairs is the fact that in occupying 
Wei-hai-Wei we shall be taking a step which will 
give the greatest possible offence to Russia and 
be of the least possible service to ourselves. The 
papers, I have said, are not pleasant reading. If 
the Opposition knows its own mind, and is still 
capable of discharging its proper functions, there 
ought to be an exposure of Lord Salisbury’s 
blunders which will make his return to the Foreign 
Office impossible. 

Monday.—The announcement with regard to 
Mr. Gladstone's condition which is made this 
morning contains nothing that is unexpected by his 
friends. His splendid vitality is now being slowly 
sapped by the progress of his disease, and he is 
steadily losing strength. Most happily, however, 
with the loss of vital power has also come a certain 
diminution in the acute suffering he has hitherto 
experienced. That he remains calm, and even 
cheerful, is one of the most fortunate features of his 
condition. Some weeks ago I stated that the affairs 
of this life no longer engaged his attention. It is 
only occasionally, even, that the expressions of 
sympathy which reach Hawarden from all quarters 
are communicated to him. To the world and things 
of the world he is already dead; but his mind is 
stayed now as ever upon the religious truths to 
which he has clung so strenuously throughout his 
life. 

The more fully the Chinese papers are considered 
the more painful is the impression made by them. 
The downright dishonesty of Russia stands out as 
clearly as does the imbecility—no milder word seems 
appropriate—of our English statesmanship. The 
Foreign Office was without a head during the first 
three months of this year. Lord Salisbury, ill, 
worried and hopelessly overworked, could not even 
see the facts which were apparent to most news- 
paper readers. The Russian diplomatists soon 
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took his measure, and abandoning with reckless 
eynicism the promises they had made at the 
beginning of the Chinese negotiations, they ended 
by treating him as they treated the Chinese them- 
selves. And Lord Salisbury submitted! He had 
at his command a fleet that could have swept the 
Russian flag off the Eastern seas; but he allowed 
himself to be cajoled, bullied, and tricked without 
so much as a protest. It was only when we had 
the outburst of anger in England that his colleagues 
plucked up their courage and adopted the sugges- 
tion, first made by China herself, that England 
should take a lease of Wei-hai-Wei. Nobody now 
believes that the lease is worth anything. Like 
the occupation of Cyprus, this step is merely a 
concession to the Jingoes. If there had been 
firmness and foresight at the beginning of the 
diplomatic struggle, England would have been 
saved from her defeat and Russia would have been 
spared the revelation of her own dishonour. Never 
was such a story as that of these despatches made 
known to the world, and it will be strange if even 
the excitement of the Cuban War prevents another 
outbreak of indignation in the Tory ranks. 

Tuesday.—Although the curtain has been raised 
upon the great drama of war, it looks as though the 
action itself might not commence for some little 
time. The newspapers contain columns of telegrams, 
but there is not a fact mentioned in them having 
any real importance. The formality of a declaration 
of war after firing has begun, and after ships have 
been captured, seems rather quaint. But it is appar- 
ently necessary, owing to the provisions of that 
complicated instrument—the American Constitution. 
The statement that the prizes taken prior to the 
declaration of war are to be returned to Spain is 
eminently satisfactory. Already there are people in 
this country who talk about the Spaniard as being 
“such a gentleman” in comparison with the 
American. The same people used to talk about the 
unspeakable Turk in the same way twenty years 
ago. There are always foolish persons who mistake 
the form for the substance. Happily, there seems to 
be not only a real but a very general sympathy with 
the United States at present, and this is not likely 
to be altered unless by some act of folly on the part 
of indiscreet and over-ardent champions of the 
American cause in this country. I may mention as 
a curious fact that the only severe condemnation of 
the action of the United States I have yet heard 
came from the lips of a native American. 

The ugly impression made by the China papers 
grows deeper. Hardly anybody has a word to say 
in defence of the policy of Lord Salisbury. The best 
that can be said of it is that it has so far enabled us 
to escape from war. That is no doubt in itself a 
good thing. But to avoid war by successive and 
continuous surrenders is not always the best way of 
securing a stable peace. That Lord Salisbury has 
been hopelessly overmatched in his diplomatic duel 
with Russia is apparent to everybody; and it is at 
the same time clear that his colleagues have no more 
courage or prescience than he has. Whether the 
debate of Friday night will beanything great is 
extremely doubtful. It is rather unfortunate that 
that night has been chosen for the discussion of the 
China papers, as the date clashes with an important 
engagement to which many of the leading members 
in the House of Commons are already committed. 

Wednesday.—There are signs of the gathering of 
a storm about the heads of Ministers, and if only 
there are no stirring events on the other side of the 
Atlantic to draw off the attention of the House of 
Commons, it is not impossible that the storm may 
burst. The feeling produced by the China papers is 
spreading, and yesterday in the House of Commons 
it found some, though very inadequate, expression. 
If the Opposition could act together, and act with 
vigour, Ministers might yet be subjected to a more 
serious assault than any they have yet had to 
encounter. But there is very little likelihood of a 
withdrawal of votes from them. In private, Tory 





members go about cursing their leaders, and deplor- 
ing the fatuous imbecility of their policy in the 
Far East. When the lash of the whip is heard, 
they flock like so many sheep into the division 
lobby. Time was when the Tory Press talked of Mr. 
Gladstone's “items.” Never was a party majority 
composed of such poor-spirited “items” as the 
present Ministerial majority. 

The House did weil yesterday in rejecting the 
proposed Westminster Improvement Scheme. After 
all, now that we have got a County Council, the 
public ought to have the control of the great improve- 
ments which are to make London worthy of its place 
in the world. The speculative builder is not a man 
whom it would be safe to let loose in the neighbour- 
hood of Westminster Abbey, and though the scheme 
which the House of Commons vetoed yesterday had 
many good points, it was tainted by the fact that it 
Was a mere commercial speculation. If any profit 
is to be made out of a wholesale scheme of metro- 
politan reconstruction that profit ought to go, not 
to a private company, but to the people of London. 

Thursday.—The progress made in Committee 
with the Irish Local Government Bill has been, so 
far, more rapid than was expected. The truth is 
that Mr. Gerald Balfour is fortunate in bringing 
the Bill forward at a moment when other matters 
engage the attention of the country. Parliament 
can never interest itself thoroughly in more than one 
question ata time. Just now its attention is divided 
between our defeat in the Far East and the war in 
the West. It has no thought to spare for the Irish 
Bill. The consequence is that the measure is left 
almost exclusively to the Irish Secretary and the 
Irish Members, and as they seem to have recovered 
from their little “ tiff" of last Friday, there is a 
chance of some progress being made. 

The present week is that which marks the open- 
ing of the season in London. Hospitality and gaiety 
combine to draw men away from politics. Dinner- 
tables are more attractive than the benches at 
St. Stephen’s; and few dinners are, as a rule, 
less attractive to the ordinary M.P. than those which 
he consumes within the walls of the palace at 
Westminster. This fact is not unimportant in its 
influence upon the development of political events. 
Was not the defeat of Lord Rosebery’s Government 
in 1895 due to the desire of members to escape from 
the heat and crowd of the House of Commons’ 
dining-rooms? To-morrow's debate on the China 
papers may suffer from thesame cause. A first-class 
chef in the kitchen at St. Stephen's might be of even 
greater political importance than a _ second-class 
Minister. If Sir Wilfrid Lawson--who has returned 
to England, I am glad to say, in greatly improved 
health—were to succeed in shutting up the bars and in 
compelling his fellow members to follow his example 
and drink nothing but ginger ale when eating, some- 
thing like a revolution in the Parliamentary situation 
might be expected. 

Friday.—Mr. Smalley sounds a note of warning 
in the Times this morning as to the relations of 
England and America. It looks as though American 
feeling had been unduly excited by the exuberance 
of some of the friends of the United States in this 
country ; and now that the practical proofs of our 
friendship do not come up to the expectations 
that had been formed there is a correspond- 
ing reaction. This is to be regretted. So far as 
can be gathered, the almost universal feeling 
in this country is one of sincere friendship 
to the United States, and of an equally sin- 
cere desire that the two countries should live 
together, now and always, on terms of complete 
amity. - So far as this war is concerned, we wish that 
America may win. Of these things Americans ought 
to feel assured. But it is a pity that the London 
newspapers should have opened their columns to 
correspondence on the subject. Such correspondence 
invariably becomes controversial, and it is difficult for 
people at a distance to estimate at their true value 
such expressions of opinion. 
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THE CRIMINAL EVIDENCE 


~~ 


BILL. 


N interesting debate took place last Monday in 
e the House of Commons on the Bill introduced 
by the Government for effecting an important 
change in our criminal law. According to the ancient 
practice of our Courts, accused persons in criminal 
cases are not as a rule permitted to call their wives 
as witnesses, or to give evidence in their own defence. 
But since 1872 there has grown up side by side 
with this tradition another system, sanctioned by 
no less than twenty-five statutes passed during 
the last few years, in which the old practice is 
altered, and prisoners are permitted to give evidence 
if they wish. In fact, for many years past there has 
been a growing movement in this country in favour 
of the newer practice as against the old. A great 
criminal judge, Mr. Russell Gurney, launched the 
movement a quarter of a century ago. Great 
criminal lawyers like Lord Halsbury and Lord 
Russell have lent their authority to the demand 
for change. Law officers, Home Secretaries and 
judges—by no means unanimously, but still to a 
remarkable extent—have expressed themselves in 
favour of the proposal. The House of Lords has 
eight times adopted the principle of the reform. 
Our colonies and the States of America have put it 
into practice. It is obviously anomalous to permit 
criminals to give evidence in some cases and to refuse 
to permit it in others. For instance, a man accused 
of rape can now give evidence, and a man accused 
of murder cannot. Yet no one suggests that the 
recent Acts permitting the change should be re- 
pealed. Everyone agrees that wives ought no 
longer to be prevented from giving evidence for 
their husbands if they wish todoso. The Govern- 
ment urge that the time has now come to go further, 
and that, on the simple principle of leaving no stone 
unturned to discover the truth, the accused should be 
permitted to give evidence in all criminal cases alike. 

The simplicity of the principle, however, has by 
no means disarmed opposition, and it must be 
admitted that some of the objections taken to the 
measure have both ingenuity and force. In the first 
place, it is said, with some show of truth, that the 
Government do not really believe in the principle 
they propound; for they will not extend the Bill to 
Ireland; and while allowing a prisoner to give 
evidence like other witnesses, they have introduced 
provisions to prevent his being cross-examined as to 
his character, as other witnesses may be. Again, if 
there is authority in favour of the Bill, there is a 
good deal of authority against it. The judges are 
divided in opinion. The junior Bar dislike it— 
though why that should carry great weight we do not 
see. Some eminent lawyers deprecate the change, and 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, whose shrewdness and experi- 
ence make his opinion of especial value, has, it is 
alleged, ceased tosupport the proposal as he didof yore. 
A more serious objection is to be found in the fear 
expressed in certain quarters lest the proposed 
change should alter the position of the judge, and, by 
compelling him to put questions and to undertake to 
some extent the duty of cross-examination, should 
tend to throw doubt on his impartiality and to 
reduce him to the position of a judge in France. To 
this fear Lord Justice Collins gave prominence in the 
opinion which Mr. Lyttelton read in the course of 
the debate, and it is, no doubt, a point to be con- 
sidered by reasonable men. But the gist of the 
opposition to the measure lies in the belief, widely 
expressed in the House of Commons, that to permit a 
prisoner to give evidence would in the majority of 
cases prejudice the accused, that the inaccuracy and 
stupidity of most prisoners is so great that it is 
much safer for them (if they are innocent) not to be 
allowed to open their mouths, and that the ordeal of 
cross-examination is in nine cases out of ten fatal to 
the reputation even of innocent men. 

We confess that we are astonished that these 
arguments, whatever the authority behind them, 





obtained the hearing that they did. For, after all, 
if they are admitted, if our method of treating 
witnesses does really in the majority of cases baffle 
rather than assist the truth, our whole judicial 
system must be in a parlous state, and the sooner it 
is revolutionised the better. But, for our own part, 
we cannot believe anything of the kind. All innocent 
persons accused of crime are not necessarily fools ; 
and even if they were, it would never be easy for the 
adroitest cross-examiner, with the judge to control 
and the re-examination to check him, to make an 
innocent witness look guilty in the box. The object 
of cross-examination is not primarily to bamboozle 
witnesses, but to elicit the truth. Our whole judicial 
system is based on the conviction that the method 
of examination, cross-examination and re-examina- 
tion by counsel, controlled by a supervising judge, 
is the surest and the fairest method of ascertaining 
facts. That conviction has been justified by genera- 
tions of experience. We can see no possible reason 
for throwing it over now. By all means, if the 
ordeal be so terrible, let it be hedged round with 
safeguards. Let it be forbidden to cross-examine 
the prisoner as to his character, in clauses even more 
stringent than the present Bill contains. There 
is a reason for giving a prisoner this advantage, 
for, generally speaking, previous convictions are not 
now allowed to be put in evidence against him 
before the decision of the case, and to forbid cross- 
examination as to character would be merely to 
carry out this idea. Moreover, if the prisoner is 
exceptionally nervous or confused, let him refuse to 
go in the witness-box. Give him complete freedom 
in the matter, and let him decide whether he will 
face the ordeal or not. It is said that, if the Bill 
passes, it will be impossible for prisoners to keep 
out of the box, because a refusal to give evidence 
would be an irresistible inference of guilt. But 
this difficulty could be met by introducing a 
provision, which obtains in the American law, that 
the fact that a prisoner has elected not to give 
evidence shall not be referred to by the prosecuting 
counsel or by the Bench. After all, we cannot help 
feeling that the opposition in Parliament hardly 
touched the vital question in the Bill at all. The 
vital point is that cases do from time to time arise— 
rarely, no doubt, but still the possibility is there— 
in which the refusal to accept a prisoner's evi- 
dence may do a cruel injustice to the accused. 
It may happen—experience has proved it—that the 
prisoner is the only person who knows the facts and 
who can establish them clearly. In such a case is he 
to be forbidden to speak for himself, if he desires to 
do so, because conceivably in other cases prisoners 
would do better to hold their tongues? Can we 
afford to shut out absolutely from the purview of 
justice any source of information, the use of which 
in certain cases might make all the difference between 
a wrong decision and aright? If a prisoner claims 
the opportunity df speaking for himself, can we 
justly refuse it to him, if at the same time we 
provide that prisoners who do not claim it shall not 
be damaged by their silence? We confess that to these 
questions there seems to us to be only one possible 
reply, and compared with this vital point the objec- 
tions to the Bill sink into insignificance. With the 
present traditions of our Bench, we have no fear that 
the examining and cross-examining of witnesses would 
lead our judges to forget their impartiality, or 
would lead anyone else to think them unfair. If the 
new practice gives the judge the power of cross- 
examining a prisoner, it gives him also the right of 
asking questions to re-establish a prisorer’s credits 
should that have been unduly shaken by a cross: 
examining counsel's art. We have not the least fear 
of our judges becoming inquisitors. Mr. Carson’s 
apprehensions in this respect may or may not be 
founded on his Irish experience, and that may be the 
Government's justification for omitting Ireland from 
the Bill. But in England, at any rate, that fear is 
false. Equally unimportant is the argument alleged 
to show that the prisoner is really better off at present 
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because he can make an unsworn statement in the 
dock, and the argument that under the new practice 
perjury would enormously increase. The same thing 
was said, the same gloomy prophecies indulged in, 
when years ago it was proposed to alter the extra- 
ordinary rule of English civil law which, where a 
dispute arose between two persons as to what took 
place during an interview, forbade either party to 
be called lest perjury should be encouraged, and 
thus often shut out the only witnesses who were 
in a position to know the facts. That reform 
is in some respects a parallel case. It was 
carried, in spite of jeremiads and warnings, and 
nobody has had reason to regret it since. Of 
course, as to all changes in the law, there must be 
among lawyers apprehension and opposition, out of 
which able advocates can always make a tolerable 
case. But the argument for this change is so obvious, 
and the chief objections to it can, by introducing 
safeguards, be so easily met, that we cannot doubt 
that the opposition will vanish, and that another 
valuable method of ascertaining truth will be added 
to the resources of our criminal law. 








TWO MINOR COLLEGES.* 
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HE literature connected with the universities 
grows apace. The more they become places of 
amusement, the more they seem to interest the people 
who read. They are the happy hunting-grounds of 
the young novelist and the enterprising playwright, 
and they supply the archeologist and iellicuetion 
with the field where he can, in his patient and 
plodding way, ply his craft with the greatest free- 
dom, if not with the most assured results. Great 
writers and small have dealt with the many questions 
that the universities love to propose without always 
being able to answer. Mr. Rashdall has surveyed 
the universities of Europe in the Middle Ages; Mr. 
Maxwell Lyte has written the history of Oxford 
down to the foundation of Christ Church and the 
beginnings of the Reformation; Mr. Bass Mullinger 
has dealt more generously with Cambridge ; the late 
Mr. Boase, of Exeter College, has given As an inimitable 
sketch of Oxford as a “historic town”; Mr. Andrew 
Lang has found time amid his multifarious labours 
to tell the stories of the universities which have 
done so much to teach him his arts and his craft; 
Professor Goldwin Smith has carried us to the roof 
of the Radcliffe Camera, and made Oxford pass 
before us in a swift but gorgeous procession of 
buildings and builders ; Mr. Joseph Wells has daintily 
written of the university which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold loved to mis-describe as “the home of 
lost causes, impossible loyalties, and forsaken be- 
liefs,” for that is not simply a poetical licence, but 
the sort of fiction that only a poetical imagination 
could perpetrate; and now we are promised a series 
of books dealing with the respective colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

The publisher has selected for the forerunners 
two volumes which deal with two of the smallest 
societies within their respective universities; but 
the little is not the insignificant. Each has a tale to 
tell, though it is not perhaps in either case told 
as well as it might be. Mr. Andrew Clark is indeed 
nothing if not an academic antiquarian; He has 
edited with conspicuous care the “ Register of the 
University ” between 1571 and 1622, as also the 
“Life and Times of Antony Wood.” It was indeed 
most fit that one antiquary of Oxford should be 
edited by another, and it was a happy fortune for 
Wood's memory when he fell into the hands of Mr. 
Clark, for they are competent and gentle and un- 
wearying hands. We owe also to his editorial care 
By Rev. A. Clark, M.A. (Oxford College Series.)-— 
By Rev. H. P. Stokes, LL.D. (Cambridge Colleg 

F, E. Robinson. 
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a book on the colleges of Oxford which, as it were, 
does in a single volume—though in less detail—what 
the present series proposes to do in twenty-one. 
Still, there must be many who want histories of 
their own colleges without being troubled by the 
records of all other and rival and less congenial 
societies. 

Love of college is not always the same thing as 
love of the university. Oxford or Cambridge is toa 
man not the university as a whole but his own 
college. Heisa Balliolora Trinity man. He sees all 
things through the window of the room in which he 
lived during those days when he first knew what it 
was to bea man. Then there were friends around 
him and books and, of course, problems he could 
discuss without feeling at all compelled to find any 
solution. There is no place that is so idealised as the 
university. It isa memory which seems like a dream ; 
judged by it there is no drudgery in learning, and, 
indeed, “learning” bears in the modern university 
a very generous sense. It relates in a small degree 
to books, in a great degree to sports, and in a less 
degree to men; but, at any rate, one thing is sure—the 
undergraduate now can have a good time of it, and 
his gratitude for that good time is expressed in the 
retrospective glory with which he clothes the college 
which gave it to him. There is nothing that so 
admirably expresses the ability of man to believe 
that this is the best of all possible worlds as the 
feeling of the undergraduate for his college and the 
marvellous success with which he can persuade 
himself that, however outsiders may judge it, 
it is the selectest place in the world, the 
very home of the elect people, to belong to 
which is supreme beatitude. And so these histories 
ought to find a circle of trustful and admir- 
ing readers. Such readers may not be too critical 
of literary form. It would be well, however, if 
the authors were more mindful of its excellency. 
Neither book is a model either of literary art 
or of the constructive imagination, nor even, if 
one may venture to say so, of the historical sense. 
It is curious how seldom the antiquary is a 
historian. He seems to lose the faculty of seeing 
persons as they lived and bringing the age before 
us with all its forces concrete and active. He loses 
himself in archzological or architectural detail, 
and forgets the niceties and even the accuracies of 
the English tongue. The late Master of Balliol 
used to say that the history of a college was written 
in the lives of the men it had educated. This is 
truer than that it is to be found in the buttery 
books or bursarial accounts, or even its architectural 
creations and features. It is instructive to put 
these two histories together and to see what manner 
of men a minor college in Oxford and another in 
Cambridge have respectively produced. We fear 
it must be conceded that the Cambridge college 
carries away the palm. Under the Tudors Corpus 
Christi attains an eminence that Lincoln must 
regard with envy, if not with admiration. She 
forms in those days a statesman like Nicholas 
Bacon; an archbishop so judicious, so well suited 
to the mind and the will of Elizabeth, as Matthew 
Parker; dramatists not unworthy even of the 
Shakespearian age, like Kit Marlowe— 

. the Muses’ darling for thy verse, 
Fit to write passions for the souls below, 
If any wretched souls in passion speak ”— 


and John Fletcher, whose remarkable duplicative 
genius makes him the most remarkable of all twin 
brothers. And just as if to show how varied its 
abilities were, the college which had created church- 
men, statesmen, and dramatists, crowned its suc- 
cesses by forming one of the most notorious heretics 
of his age, “a devill incarnate”—that unhappy Kett, 
who was burned in the castle ditches at Norwich, 
and who while in the fire “clapped his hands, and 
cried nothing but blessed bee God.” But at this 
season the most that Lincoln can do is to boast as 
its rector that Hugh Weston who presided over the 
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commission which, to use Mr. Clark’s word, “ baited” 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley in the Divinity School 
and in St. Mary's, in April, 1554. The most 
notable man in the seventeenth century which 
Lincoln produced was Nathaniel, Lord Crewe, a 
courtier made to stand in falling times, who saw 
many changes both in Church and State, but 
remained ever the same rich and prosperous and 
potent ecclesiastic, of whom we must yet speak with 
all reverence since he was so munificent a benefactor 
both of Lincoln and of Oxford. 

But Corpus could boast a scholar as learned as 
John Spencer, some time its Master, “famed for his 
kindly intercourse in perilous days with Noncon- 
formists,” but still more famed as a scholar whose 
“De Legibus Hebrzeorum” has the signal good 
fortune to be a book that the most modern scholar 
can consult with profit and that the greatest 
Hebraist of this century used to speak of with 
admiration and respect. It could boast an Arch- 
bishop, too, as suitable for his own times as Matthew 
Parker was for his, and who controlled the destinies 
of Canterbury in the perilous days of Queen Anne 
and the first George—Archbishop Tenison. 

One curious point of contact between the two 
colleges is this—Samuel Wesley, the father, was a 
member of the one, John Wesley, the son, was for 
long a Fellow of the other. In the one Samuel 
Wesley was made a fanatical Churchman, ready to 
deplore that the seminaries where the Noncon- 
formists were educated were nurseries of sedition 
against Church and State; while the son, in the 
other college, learned to become a missionary, whose 
“parish was the world,” and the apostle of a non- 
conformity which was destined to become, so far 
as numbers can make it, the Church of the English- 
speaking race, throwing, in this respect, into 
the deepest shade the Church his father had 
fanatically embraced and his mother had forsaken 
the nonconformity of her father to follow and to 
serve. Lincoln can, however, claim another and less 
amiable and, at one time, much more notorious 
character than John Wesley—Matthew Tindall, who 
made his home successively in various colleges, 
Lincoln, Exeter, All Souls, and who was even 
more variable in religion, going one better than 
the immortal John Dryden by passing out of 
Catholicism into Deism, and giving occasion to 
Butler's “Analogy” by his famous book, 
“Christianity as Old as Creation.” In our own 
century Lincoln has had its internal affairs held 
up for the inspection of the multitude. It had 
the misfortune once to elect as rector a certain 
obscure James Thompson over a certain unobscure 
Mark Pattison, who was very caustic both in pen 
and tongue, and loved to indulge both in making 
the days heavy or the memory unblest of any who 
had despitefully used him. And so the world has 
been called upon to see and to pity the sorrows of 
Pattison. He had in an eminent degree the gentle 
art of making enemies, and he practised it with large 
success; but he was a notable man all the same, 
the purest humanist Oxford has had in this cen- 
tury, with a refreshing power of saying things 
that were not always obvious, but that, all the 
same, needed to be said. We ought not to forget 
his services to the cause of academic reform, as well 
as his labours on behalf of letters and of scholars 
whose great names ignoble controversy had blurred 
or tarnished. Mr. Clark likes, as far as possible, 
to make a past rector vivid by recording some 
saying in which he had, as it were, incarnated him- 
self. The fine and ambidextrous qualities of Pattison’'s 
speech come out in the sayings recorded of him as 
his usual mode of greeting the class-list when it 
appeared. If by chance there was no Lincoln first, 
he would turn round as he crossed the quadrangle, 
and joyfully exclaim to the Sub-rector : “ What's the 
College coming to? Another class-list, and no first 
from Lincoln!” But if there was a Lincoln name in 
the position of honour, he applied the other prong: 
“What's the University oming to? Why, there's 





So-and-so has gota first!” But class-lists are not 
the sole or the surest measure of a college's efficiency. 
Lincoln has had two John Morleys—one was its 
rector from 1719 to 1731; the other is a distinguished 
statesman, and still more distinguished man of letters, 
and his honours were won on a higher arena than 
that of the Oxford Schools, and so won that in the 
department of letters he has cultivated he has no 
living peer, and in the political arena where he has 
wrestled and run no dust has been allowed to settle 
upon the fair face of his integrity. The colleges that 
continue to make men like “honest John” Morley 
will ever find the people for whom they make them 
grateful indeed. 


AT THE NEW GALLERY. 


— woo — 


T is one of the charms of the New Gallery to be 
little frequented, for here you are safe from that 
eager press of sightseers which joins with a bewilder- 
ing multitude of indifferent pictures to make the 
Academy fatiguing. In the New Gallery the pictures 
have the distinguished merit of being few. You 
can see them all comfortably in half an hour, and 
then lounge on a settee in the hall, near the 
fountain of the gold fish, which, whatever you 
may think of the works of art, are always cool and 
pleasant on a warm afternoon. Sitting there, you 
notice that even in the first week of the exhibition 
there is no rush of “smart” visitors. The “ smart- 
ness” was exhausted by the private view, a function 
which is admirably contrived for the display of 
new spring hats on an unobtrusive background 
of paintings. But the new hats are seen no more, 
and in their stead you perceive elderly ladies 
from the suburbs, wearing the costumes of the year 
before last, and ancient parsons with rudimentary 
umbrellas. The attachment of the minor clergy to 
the New Gallery remains an unsolved problem. Once 
upon a time an impetuous curate at a private view 
caused a great sensation by walking into the minia- 
ture fish pond. In his eagerness for art he had shot 
through the doorway and plumped into the haunt 
of the gold fish, to the great scandal of those graceful 
and seemly householders. The venerable clergymen 
who are wandering through the Gallery to-day are 
less ardent than the curate, but not less absorbed. 
They are not mystical to look at, and yet it may be 
the mysticism of Sir Edward Burne-Jones and the 
moral lessons of Mr. G. F. Watts that appeal to 
them. 

Sir Edward Burne-Jones has painted St. George, 
and a less imposing figure could not easily be 
imagined. Why travesty our martial saint by 
representing him, as a woman in armour? The 
work is not symbolic, for you cannot symbolise 
strength by effeminacy. Even the dragon, coiled 
behind St. George, does not suggest defeat and death ; 
it merely looks as if it were bored by sitting to 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones. Mr. Watts has painted 
four words from Ezekiel—* Can these bones live ?””— 
in a skeleton dimly visible under a mass of drapery 
at the foot of a tree on which is carved the name of 
Elfred. Perhap; Mr. Watts means that the bones 
do live, and this may be his way of com- 
memorating Alfred the Great. Technically, the 
picture is distinguished by that fine depth of 
colour which is the charm of Mr. Watts’s artistie 
cunning, and is even more striking in the portrait 
of a child, christened in the catalogue as “ Early 
Spring.” The most striking portraits in this ex- 
hibition are Mr. Sargent’s “Mrs. Thursby” and 
Mr. Arthur Melville’s “Mrs. Graham Robertson.” 
With infinite good nature Mrs. Robertson has sub- 
mitted to a daring experiment, which represents her 
as a dignitied old lady, who is telling some invisible 
audience how the juvenile members of the family 
have emptied several inkstands over her white skirt. 
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This suggestion has been carried out by Mr. Melville 
with extraordinary dexterity, and the expression 
of mingled wonder and resignation on Mrs. 
Robertson's face will not readily be forgotten. 
“Mrs. Thursby” is a very different affair. Mr. 
Sargent has repeated himself, it is true, for 
here is the same effect of attitude as in his 
famous portrait of Mrs. Hammersley. Both ladies 
have just sat down for one of those flashes of feminine 
confidence which make the chair so momentary a 
resting-place that you expect the figure to spring up 
before youreyes. The effect bears repetition because 
of its brilliant truth. Mrs. Thursby makes you 
forget that she is sitting for her portrait; she is 
telling you something delightfully confidential ; and 
the animation of face and figure is so intense that 
the neighbouring portraits are turned to stolid 
images. Mr. Sargent cannot always be paint- 
ing Mrs. Thursbys; and the other ladies who are 
indebted to his brush at the New Gallery may 
not have philosophy enough to perceive that all 
women are not intended by Nature to shine on 
canvas. 

Mr. Schmalz’s mind is running on symbols, and 
this is bad, because he has no quality for them. 
Here is a picture which he calls “ The Pathos of Life,” 
and explains thus: “Maidenhood, blindfolded by 
Innocence, knows not that behind the godlike mask 
there lurks the soul of a Satyr.” A young woman 
is kneeling with hands clasped in ecstasy and a 
handkerchief bound over her eyes, while a grinning 
gentleman, who looks like a money-lender, is holding 
up the “godlike mask” for her admiration. This 
story is all very well in the catalogue, but it is spoilt 
in the picture by the fact that the maiden cannot 
see, thus illustrating the danger of story-telling in 
paint instead of print. If Mr. Schmalz likes 
fables, let him write them. Mrs. Swynnerton 
calls a very unattractive lady with honeycomb 
hair “St. Martin’s Summer”; and Mr. Holman 
Hunt offers us some inexplicably religious mean- 
ing in a strange, wild head which to him is 
“The Beloved.” Mr. Walter Crane is nothing 
if not symbolical, and in “* The World's Conquerors” 
he gives us “Labour, Fame and Power, Beauty, 
Love,” on horseback. “These conquer all, save only 
Time and Death,” and Time and Death accordingly 
are turning jocular eyes on the cavalcade. The 
intention is grim, but the effect is rather tawdry. 
Superlative genius is needed to recreate those 
old themes in colour; hence the failure of Mr. 
John Collier’s Godiva on a wooden horse. No, 
when the visitor to the New Gallery sinks 
upon the settee in the hall, it is not to murmur 
to the goldfish tales of ambitious masterpieces. 
His memory lingers with Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
who has painted a garden or two full of swee 
williams, larkspur, and roses. These dainty littl 
pictures will be remembered with Mr. Alma-Tadema’s 
portrait of Lady Waterlow, with Miss Mary Gow’s 
delicate figures which are like visions on porcelain, 
with Mr. Britten’s pathetic image of grief in “A 
Passing Cloud,” with Mr. Edward Stott’s “ Watering 
Place.” Water at the New Gallery is not always as 
limpid as the pool of the goldfish. There are many 
bathing ladies who seem to be content with a fluid 
which resembles feather beds. You can tell that to 
the goldfish, who, since the immersion of the curate, 
must think that mankind, painters and others, do 
not know water when they see it! 








THE DRAMA, 


“ LorD AND LADY ALGy.”’—“ THE MASTER,” 


N his new “light comedy,” written for Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey, Mr. R. C. Carton disarms an obvious 
criticism by anticipating it. One of the characters, 
appearing at a fancy dress ball, and asked what his 





costume represents, answers: “Don’t you see? 
Joseph Surface—though I know the whiskers are 
an anachronism.” The point of the allusion is that 
Mr. Carton’s main plot—if one can use so heavy an 
expression about an affair so slight—is the main plot 
of The School for Scandal—with whiskers. You 
have an elder brother, priggish, sanctimonious, pom- 
pous, carrying on a secret intrigue with a married 
woman. You have a younger brother, spendthrift, 
devil-may-care, everybody's favourite, who is sus- 
pected by everybody in the elder brother's face. 
What is more, you have a screen scene—with a 
slight variation of ending. Mr. Carton boldly 
courts the comparison, and, I think, he need not 
fear it. ForI havea fancy that if Sheridan were 
alive and at stage-work now, this comedy of Lord 
and Lady Algy is very much the sort of comedy he 
would write. He would write it with a difference, of 
course: with more brilliancy of wit than Mr. Carton, 
and with less closeness and subtlety of observation. 
In speaking of Mr. Carton’s previous efforts I have 
more than once had occasion to point out that he 
possesses a very genuine gift for observation of a 
certain sort. It is observation of the surface of life, 
of manners, whims and oddities. When he tries to get 
beneath the surface he soon flounders out of his depth. 
That is one reason why Lord and Lady Algy is as 
good as The Tree of Knowledge was bad. For it 
is of the very essence of light comedy not to 
pierce below the surface of life. All that Mr. Carton 
attempts to do here is to give us a sketch (only 
slightly caricatured) of the manners and customs, 
moral standards and intimate emotions, of a certain 
section of the London “smart” set—that is to say, 
the slangy, sporting, soda-and-whiskyfied section of 
it. If I say, as I do, that the attempt is entirely 
successful, you may naturally ask, How do I know? 
I can only reply that I feel the people depicted must 
be like that. You must allow me the privilege 
of the “scientific imagination.” Anyhow, Mr. 
Carton’s people are enormously amusing—on the 
stage. (To be thrown among them in real life would 
probably be the death of me; but there is the 
great advantage of art: it enables one to be dissi- 
pated by proxy, and enjoy champagne in imagina- 
tion, while other people have the real headache. 
It is only the old story of the Aristotelean 
Katharsis over again.) Lord Algy is one of those 
lazy, unprincipled, irresistibly agreeable good-for- 
nothings who serve as Spartan helots for the 
demagogic platform, are secretly envied by all 
the respectable, earnest men who do the work of 
the world, and adored by nearly all women—some- 
times even by their own wives. Lady Algy, for 
instance, evidently adores her good-humoured scamp 
of a husband, notwithstanding the fact that they 
live apart for economic and other reasons. The other 
reasons are vaguely that “ they don’t somehow hit 
it off "—Lord Algy smokes Egyptian cigarettes, 
his wife Turkish; Lord Algy backs seconds, his 
wife has an instinct for spotting the winner. The 
truth is that Lady Algy is just the same species of 
animal as her husband—with just a little more 
brains. They are bound to come together again in 
the end, and the little plot of the play is only to be 
considered as a “suspension” of that “common 
chord.” The people who assist in the story are all 
familiar contemporary types—the confidential valet 
(quite as good as any of Sheridan’s), the oracularly- 
laconic jockey, the pushful “ society man” (a “ bit of 
a bounder,” as Lord Algy says) who chaperons social 
aspirants for a consideration, the rich hostess, 
socially “a little off colour,” who entertains a crowd 
of guests whom she doesn’t know. It is all very 
trivial, all very remote from plain living and high 
thinking, no doubt ; but all a very agreeable pastime 
for worldlings who have dined well. Mr. Hawtrey’s 
Lord Algy is a perfect thing of its kind—perfect 
because it is an accurate adjustment of means 
to end. In the theatre we are inclined to say that 
Mr. Hawtrey is Lord Algy, just as any Lord 
Algy in real life would at once seem to us to be 
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masquerading as Mr. Hawtrey. To see this Lord 
Algy (in the costume of the Duke of Marlborough) 
drunk at a fancy ball, and yet, drunk as he is, never 
offensive, never once forgetting that he is a gentle- 
man, is to have all one’s moral notions turned 
topsy-turvy. Miss Compton's Lady Algy is another 
very neat bit of work. It is not the first 
time that this actress has played this part of 
a woman at once sleepy and shrewd—a figure of 
drawling common-sense. Her perpetual horse-racing 
lingo bothers me. But pedantry for pedantry, I 
daresay the slang of the turf is no more absurd than 
the slang of dramatic criticism. On the whole, I am 
grateful to Mr. Carton for this little piece. To be 
gay and trivial, always to steer clear of the seriousness 
of life, is evidently his trueline. I would say to him, 
as Marshal MacMahon said to the little nigger-boy, 
* Continuez.” 

The “event ’—as the reporters say—“ of the past 
week” has been the return to the stage of Miss 
Kate Terry, the eldest member of the most remark- 
able theatrical family of our generation. I cannot 
pretend to remember her departure from the stage 
(in the sixties, I believe), but I have read, like every- 
body else, that she was a favourite actress in her 
younger days, and therefore share the common 
curiosity to see what she will make of her art after 
thirty years of disuse. It is pleasant, but not 
surprising, to find that she has all the family 
characteristics—the Terry voice, the Terry move- 
ment of the hands, the Terry toss of the chin. (We 
ought to have some permanent record of these 
family features; say, a “composite photograph” of 
the three sisters, and a phonograph into which they 
should all three speak at once; then future genera- 
tions will be able to form some idea of what the 
Terry period was like.) Miss Kate Terry is not 
fortunate in the occasion of her reappearance. The 
Master, by Mr. Stuart Ogilvie, is an insignificant 
story of an irritable old gentleman who turned his 
wife, son, and daughter out of the house because 
they ventured to contradict him, and took them all 
back again when he lost his money, and suffered 
from the gout, and felt lonely in the empty house. 
That the irritable old gentleman happens to be 
played by Mr. John Hare is an extenuating circum- 
stance. But the spectacle of Mr. Hare bombycinans 
in vacuo is not quite the same thing as a dramatic 
entertainment. A. B. W. 








THE OPERA. 


—+o+ 


TALIAN was at one time as much the language of 
opera as Latin in all parts of Europe was the 
language of learning. Under the Commonwealth, 
when stage plays were forbidden, a special exception 
was made in favour of opera, on the ground that, 
“being given in an unknown tongue, it could not 
corrupt the morals of the people.” There must have 
been a satirical intention in that solemn decree; 
though it is not brought out with the same clearness 
and point that mark the pleasantries of a like 
nature uttered at a later date by Addison in the 
Spectator. Addison thought, or pretended to think, 
that our audiences understood the accepted language 
of operatic representation, and he predicted that in 
future ages historians would dwell with astonish- 
ment on the fact. “They would record,” he said, 
“that in the early part of the eighteenth century 
the English people were so well acquainted with 
Italian that theatrical performances were publicly 
given inthat tongue.” At the present day, the per- 
formances at the largest and most expensive of the 
London theatres take place not only in Italian, but 
also in French and German; a proof (it might be 
said) that since the time of Addison the linguistic 
attainments of the English public have greatly 
increased. 
The true significance of our trilingual representa- 


tions is, of course, that we are obliged, in search of } 





new operas, to turn to various countries; not, as in 
former days, to Italy alone, but to Italy, France, and, 
above all, Germany. Italy no longer produces enough 
operatic works for her own consumption. She im- 
ports, in addition to the works of Wagner, operas 
by Gounod, Bizet, and Ambroise Thomas. In England, 
we do the same; mixing, however, with the German 
and French works a few of modern Italian make 
—the Italian operas of Rossini and his immediate 
followers being no longer in fashion. In addition to 
French and Italian operas sung by French and 
Italian singers, a large number of Wagnerian operas 
are promised for this season, including in par- 
ticular the whole of the tetralogy (or trilogy with 
prologue) called the Ring des Nibelungen. It is 
already known to persons interested in such matters 
that the four consecutive works known together as 
the Ring des Nibelungen are to be performed in busy 
London on the same conditions as those which prevail 
at Bayreuth, where the visitors have nothing to do 
all day long but to listen to the works composed 
by the genius of the place. At four o'clock the 
Rheingold, the Walkiire, Siegfried, or Gitterdam- 
merung, will begin. At six there will be a pause of 
an hour and a half for what is facetiously called “a 
light dinner.” At half-past seven the work will be 
continued, until about eleven ; then it is suggested to 
the public that the time will have arrived for a little 
supper. As regards the company generally, Mesdames 
Melba, Nordica and Calvé are the leading figures on 
the prima donna list. M. Jean de Reszke and M. 
Vandyk will be the leading tenors; while among 
the baritones and basses M. Edouard de Reszke is 
named. Itisinteresting to hear that Madame Melba 
has absolutely declined Wagner parts, while Madame 
Nordica has adopted them to the exclusion of all 
others. The great Australian prima donna will 
endeavour to revive the interest that was formerly 
taken in Rossini’s Barbiere and Verdi's Traviata. 








CRETE OF TO-DAY.—II. 
2nd. 
14th. 
T is a great change from the Cretan capital at 
Canea to the two towns of Rettimo and Candia, 
which between them make up the famous trio of 
Cretan seaports. Rettimo is entirely given over to 
the Russians, who complain of the terrible monotony 
of the place ; while Candia, under exclusively British 
management since the Italians quitted it, has become 
quite a modern Oriental city. Like Rettimo, it lacks, 
indeed, the amusingly international character of 
Canea; but its cleanly streets, scavenged at a cost 
of £150 a month since the British occupation, to the 
great disgust of the dogs and the wonder of the 
natives, afford a- remarkable tribute to Western 
administration. The British troops here are kept in 
excellent discipline ; and, while the French and the 
Turks have come to blows in Canea, there has not 
been a single instance of any insult offered by a 
British soldier to any veiled Mussulman woman of 
Candia. Our men are not allowed to buy drink in 
the town, and their behaviour has consequently been 
all that could be desired. Yet Candia is perhaps the 
most difficult town in Crete to manage. For the 
Christian population has fled, all but 500 souls, who 
are hemmed in by some 40,000 Mussulmans. Beyond 
the cordon, which is drawn at a distance varying 
from four to ten miles outside the walls, there is no 
one but Christians, who have occupied the Mussul- 
mans’ vineyards, just as the Mussulmans have taken 
the Christians’ houses inside the town. Having seen 
the fugitive Christians at Athens, | went the other 
day to see the Moslem refugees, who have established 
themselves at a fekkeh, or sort of monastery, about 
three miles from here, near the site of the famous 
labyrinth of Gnossus, of which few traces remain. 
But no labyrinth, whether of Gnossus or its rival, 
Gortyn, could equal that of the Cretan question, in 
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which Europe has been struggling, more or less 
blindly, these two years. 

To bring the Mussulmans of the town into peace- 
ful intercourse with the Christians of the country 
has been the earnest endeavour of Sir Alfred Biliotti 
and Sir Herbert Chermside during the last few weeks. 
Yesterday I was present with them at the first 
really successful reunion of the rival elements 
which has been held since the disturbances began 
in Crete. Sir A. Biliotti thought that the best way 
of bringing the two parties together would be to 
establish a market at some neutral spot just beyond 
the cordon. But at first there was such mutual 
suspicion that it was difficult to get either side to 
go tothe trysting-place at Halmyro. The beginnings 
were not auspicious. Some Mussulmans who bought 
Christian sheep were so roughly handled by their 
fanatical co-religionists on their return to Candia 
that the animals had to be escorted through the 
street; by soldiers, while on another occasion a lamb 
was actua'ly cut into small pieces. On the other 
band, the Christians fired on the Governor of the 
town, and killed a Mussulman by way of discouraging 
the cthers. But the British Consul-General was not 
discouraged by these incidents, and, thanks chiefly 
to his tact and perseverance, yesterday’s market 
was a complete success. The most elaborate pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent any bloodshed 
between the two parties. Halmyro is close to the 
sea, and the British gunboat Hussar lay off the 
shore with her guns all ready for use in case of 
emergency. The Royal Welsh Fusiliers formed a 
cordon round the field in which the market 
was held, and disarmed every man—Christian 
or Mussulman—who desired to take part in 
the proceedings. All along the road, if such it 
can be called—for, like all Turkish roads, that 
to Halmyro resembles the dry bed of a river— 
Turkish soldiers were posted every few yards for the 
protection of the Candiotes, but they were forbidden 
to approach anywhere near the market-field, so as 
not to alarm the Christians. Gradually the two 
parties began to amalgamate, and ere long a knot of 
Cretan chiefs, among whom were two prominent 
members of the National Assembly, had collected 
round Sir A. Biliotti and Sir H. Chermside on the 
greensward. While the head men discussed politics, 
others bought and sold, though it must be confessed 
that the actual amount of business done did not go 
beyond a few sheep, some kitchen utensils, sweet- 
meats, oranges, and roses. Still, a beginning has 
been made, and the two factions have met under 
proper supervision without tearing one another's 
eyes out. Sir A. Biliotti hopes that ere long, even 
without his presence, this weekly market may pass 
off all right. 

There is, indeed, amid all the horrors of recent 
Cretan politics, much that is bright and kindly, of 
which Western Europe knows and hears nothing. 
Let me give some instances which will show that even 
in Crete there is a great deal of the milk of human 
kindness. An Austrian man of business here had in 
his employ a Mussulman, whose half-brother is a 
Christian. When trouble seemed imminent at Candia, 
the two brothers met to concert measures for the 
safety of the Christian, whose life was in danger 
from the fanaticism of the Moslem population, 
worked up, of course, from Constantinople. The 
Mussulman brother not only procured for the 
Christian the means of escape but supports him with 
funds in his exile. Another Mussulman distinguished 
himself by his devotion to the women and children 
during the disturbances. Even in Candia, too, there 
are a few “ Young Turks,’ who aim at European 
culture and appreciate Western ideas. I was yester- 
day at the house of one of these men, whose sons are 
being educated in France, whose daughter has learned 
French and whose great ambition is that she should 
speak English. A Turkish map of Australia and a 
Greek map of the United Kingdom adorned the 
walls of the room in which we sipped coffee 
and ate preserved oranges. But the fact remains, 





as all the best-informed people tell one, that 
religious fanaticism, artfully stirred up from 
Stambifil, prevails with most of the Cretans over all 
other feelings. The point-blank refusal of the 
Turkish Finance Minister to sanction the loan of 
£T100,000 desired by the Cretan Assembly was the 
last straw which provoked this insurrection. Mean- 
while, all competent critics here, especially among 
the European residents, condemn the system of the 
six Powers in rejecting local advice and preferring 
that of the Admirals, who were not acquainted with 
the circumstances of the island in the same way as 
men who had lived in Crete all their lives. As an 
Austrian officer of large experience in the Near East 
once said to me, “ Diplomatists traverse the Balkan 
Peninsula in a train de luxe, and then think that 
they understand the Eastern question.” I have 
heard stories of persons, supposed to be authorities 
here, who knew so little of the island that they ima- 
gined the language of the Cretans to be Turkish and 
acted on that supposition. Fortunately, in Colonel Sir 
Herbert Chermside we have a man who knows the 
Near East better than almost any man living, speak- 
ing its languages, understanding its prejudices, and 
knowing how to manage its various inhabitants. 
The French Admiral remarked some time ago that 
it was he alone who understood the art of keeping 
the Mussulmans quiet at Candia. In their way, 
too, the Russians have succeeded in suppressing all 
difficulties at Rettimo. But now, as always, divided 
powers and lack of complete authority vested in 
one man are the curse of this “ distressful island,” 
No one can see the Cretans without liking them ; 
and no one can ride into their country without 
perceiving how much could be made out of it under 
a decent European Government, such as Bosnia and 
Cyprus possess. But la haute politique has other- 
wise willed it, and whatever folly the Powers 
commit, the Cretans pay the penalty. 


W. MILLER. 








PRISONERS OF 
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HOPE. 


“ All the distance is white 
With the soundless feet of the sun; 
Night, with the woes that it wore, 
Night is over and done.” 

SLEIGH passed along the road, under the 
tL windows of the principal hotel in Alpenblume. 
The one man who heard it, his nerves strung to their 
finest midnight tension, could distinguish three 
distinct yet harmonious sounds in that, which, had 
it chanced to penetrate the ear of health, would have 
seemed but a single, muffled one. There was the 
sound of the horses’ hoofs and the runners of the 
vehicle, accompanied by the fairy turbulence of 
momentary bells. Then the sleigh followed the 
curve of the road beyond the hotel, and silence 
abruptly resumed sway. The sick man, who had 
raised himself to listen, sank back against his 
pillows, and fell to regarding the outline of his 
own frame—none the less suggestive of emaciation 
on account of being lightly covered—in a curiously 
dispassionate manner. The inspection finished, the 
man lifted his right arm, and placed his hand behind 
the flame of the candle set on the table at his bed- 
side. The skin drawn tightly between the fingers 
was almost transparent. Yes; he was perceptibly 
thinner than he had been six weeksago. . . . “J 
shall not see her again!” The words were spoken 
aloud, and then, all at once, the man’s eyes began to 
dilate, and a great trembling seized him. With 
clammy fingers he felt for the extinguisher, and 
thrust it over the candle. . The remote floor of 
the chasm to whose edge he had been carried in 
spirit was strewn with millions of rotting human 
bones that glimmered hideously in the darkness. And 
for him, in that desolate moment, underneath there 
were no Everlasting Arms. . . . 

Moonlight possessed the valley, and now shons 
obliquely into the room through the unshuttered 
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French windows. By slow and, at first, involuntary 
degrees the sick man began to be aware of the 
quaintly twisted church spire, of the chAlets dotting 
the fields and the lower slopes of the pine-furrowed 
mountains. He saw, too, that these fair things were 
every one silhouetted in dusky purple against acres 
of snow, while overhead, the stars rendered their 
share to the loveliness of the Alpine night. It was 
as if his mother were once more alive, and he a child, 
and she laid a cool hand on his brow, and bade him 
be comforted. In the peace of this beneficent re- 
action, his finite sufferings were swallowed up in the 
infinite serenity of the purple and silver world with- 
out. The stiff room, the tall, un-English stove, the 
maroon-coloured sofa and chairs, at which objects it 
was his nightly wont to stare with burning eyes, by 
the light of a candle, when other eyes were closed, 
and every footfall in the great hotel was hushed, 
were one and all blotted from his memory. 
~ + * + 

The sun had not yet risen when the man found 
himself standing on a plateau of faded grass. This 
plateau, which was strewn with pale crocus flowers, 
lay under the shelter of the jagged-crested Riesen- 
zabn that bounded the valley on the south-west. 

In the man’s soul there was no sense of wonder, 
nor in his body any impression of pain. He was 
content to stand and look forth on the faintly-tinted 
peaks of the mountains, which seemed, in the sub- 
dued light, like the corpses of those glistening domes 
that surrounded the valley by day. Snow was upon 
the summits of the highest mountains; but the 
faded grass, with its mauve and white stars, sug- 
gested the season of autumn, as did the chill 
humidity of the windless air. At first the man did 
not observe that he was not alone upon the plateau, 
until a voice, uttering a question, caused him to look 
round, and perceive that a figure was stationed 
behind him. The figure was veiled from crown to 
heel, and bore himself with the mien of a Seer. 

“ You believe,” he said, “that if you and your 
fellow-sufferers could foresee what the years held in 
store for you, you would repulse the continuance of 
a gift, which, for so many of you, proves no good 
gift?” 

“ This I most assuredly believe! " 

“ Behold,” said the Seer, “and I will show you how 
great is the dominion of mortal hope, and how it 
counteracts all the prescience that may be given a 
man. In the night-watches God sometimes shows 
men the naked truth and the ends that are hid. 
Nevertheless, those things which by night the soul 
accepts, by day are counted fora dream. The noon- 
day sun is the only light by which men are convinced 
of realities. Come- * and the Seer, laying his 
hand upon the man’s arm, led him to the edge 
of the precipice, overlooking a misty valley, many 
thousand feet below where the pair stood. “Look 
down there!”’ 

As the man looked, the mist parted, and he beheld 
a panorama of his life—his life, after his own plan; 
beautiful, and innocently prosperous. 

“ That is not what I have known! ” 

“It is what you hoped for, and therefore all that 
you had power of yourself to see. It is your ideal. 
And few can see aught else but their ideals, or 
believe in aught else. Look again———” 

Again the man looked down into the valley, but 
dim twilight had already darkened the picture. 

“ Look yonder—under the shadow of the rocks! ” 
commanded the Seer ; and the man, obeying, saw, for 
the first time, a group of indistinct human forms 
gathered together, none of whom seemed aware of 
his presence. But one in their midst—a youth, 
slightly built, and with pale, earnest features—at a 
sign from the Seer, stepped from among the others 
and came forward. 

“They do not want you. They will not listen to 
you. Your cause is too high for them,” the Seer 
said. “ You will die for that cause, but they will live 
on, for the most part, untouched. Say, is it life or 
death ?” 





The youth's eyes grew sad, and a look as of age 
and extreme weariness crept across his face. He 
sighed ; then, “Shall I reach one heart ?—raise one 
life ?—inspire one prayer ?” he asked. 

“There may be one such moment in your life.” 

“7 go forward, then’” And, throwing up his head, 
above which a golden aureole suddenly glittered, the 
youth disappeared down a narrow path, to the left 
of the precipice. 

Then a woman's form advanced from the group. 
The woman's face was beautiful, by reason of the 
play of quickly changing emotions. But her frail 
fairness, so delicate and uncertain, conveyed a 
presage that, under the touch of suffering, it would 
go. The Seer looked into the woman's eyes, the 
light from his own piercing his veil. ‘“ He will love 
you—yes, for a little while. But, later, he will weary 
of you. He will not love you for your soul, for as 
yet you have none; and when sorrow has given you 
a soul, you will have become estranged. He will 
look at you with alien eyes, your beauty being 
gone. That other beauty, which shall one day be 
yours, he will not discern.” 

“But you say—he will love me?” the woman 
demanded—“ love me passionately, to the exclusion 
of all other living things?” 

“Yes, for a while. For three years you wil 
hold his heart in your hands. But afterwards e 

“ Three years is a long time!” interrupted the 
woman; and with a laugh, that echoed wild and 
exultant along the mountain tops, she fled 

The next figure who approached was that of a 
boy. He spoke, looking up anxiously at the Seer. 
“ There is a curse on my race; the curse of madness. 
Shall I be spared?” 

“ No—you cannot be spared. 
already in you.” 

“ When The boy’s lips trembled. 

“Not for many years to come. Not until you 
have gained high honours. But overwork will 
eventually = 

“Enough!” cried the boy; “I shall have time 
to enjoy the best part of life after my own fashion. 
I will not let myself think of those black clouds that 
are still afar off.” And he, too, hastened away in 
the direction of the path. 

His successor, from among the three forms who 
yet remained under the shadow of the rocks, was a 
young girl. She came in silence to the Seer’s side, 
and regarded him with shrinking yet half hopeful 
eyes ... 
“You are full of poetry, of true sentiment, and 
subtly-strung emotions. The world will always be 
for you no common place, since you are able to make 
your own garden in the wilderness.” 

“Then—then I must succeed!” And the girl 
clasped her hands and her features lighted. 

“Not so. There is a flaw in you. You are too 
sensitive and yielding in proportion to your suffer- 
ing capacity, and you have not an adequate power 
of self-expression, and never will have. Your gifts 
are more of the senses than the intellect, intuitive 
and refined though they are. If you should 
achieve a solitary success with your pen, it will be 
through some chance circumstance of good fortune 
—some abnormal blending of opportunity and in- 
clination, such as comes but once in a lifetime. 
And even of this much I can give you no surety, so 
impulsive, so badly regulated, are the mainsprings of 
your nature and your talent.” 

But on that poor chance the girl took up her life, 
and departed with the glow of fulfilment already 
upon her face. The man saw that the two last 
members of the group were both women. The one 
who approached first had deep lines upon her brow, 
and her cheeks were wan from the shedding of many 
tears. Her thin lips were pressed tightly together, 
but her eyes, though faded, were filled with sweet- 
ness, and about her hair a faint nimbus played, like 
that which had appeared above the head of the 
youth who had gone forward, to face disappoint- 
ment for a high cause. 
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“My child, for whose sake I am spending my 
life—will he repent?” she asked. 

“ Yes, in the end he will repent, if you stay by 
him and never for a moment relax your love. But 
he will sin grievously first.” 

“ He does not love me now. 
back ?” 

“He will never really leave off loving you. He 
has only seemed to do so, because he cannot bear the 
contact of your purer nature. Yes, in the end he 
will let you take him to your heart and accept your 
forgiveness.” 

“Thank God for that! 
suffer—/for a little while.” 

And then the other woman drew near. But, 
exhausted by the rarefied air, the sick man had sunk 
upon the grass. His eyelids had grown heavy, and 
he heard the sentences that passed between the pair 
above him through the distracting consciousness of 
returning pain. 

“ At first the course of your two lives, run side by 
side, was smooth and joyous as a summer idyl; but, 
sooner than either of you suspected it would happen, 
trouble came. Sickness and unlooked-for poverty 
broke up your home. He had to leave you. You 
could not go with him; and he will never return.” 

“ But, although he may not return, shall not I go 
to him? Shall not we be together—ai the last? 
Will he not—die, with his hand in mine?” A sob 
caught the speaker's voice. 

“ It shall be even as you desire.” 


Will his love—come 


I go forth gladly to 


Then a hand touched that of the man. He 
opened his eyes and looked up—into his wife's 
face. But the Seer was gone, and he was no longer 


on the crocus-starred plateau, surrounded by pallid 
domes: it was morning, and the sick man’s wife 
stood at his bedside. Her cloak and gloves lay on a 
chair by the window. . 

“T have been dreaming,” her husband said, and 
his thin fingers kept tight hold of her hand, “I 
have been up among the mountains and have seen a 
vision of the Prisoners of Hope. . . But now I have 
you Jam no morea prisoner. . . . Tell me, what made 
you come?” 

“I knew, though your letters never told me, of 
your terrible days and nights of increasing pain. So 
I scraped the money together, and friends have been 
kind. . . . I left our little one in safe hands. Dearest, 
do not trouble about these matters. We are happy 
again at last. My hope is realised.” 

“ And mine—is realised too!” the sick man said 
softly. And then, as the Seer had promised it should 
come to pass, he fell asleep with his wife’s hand 
in his. 

+ +. + +. 

They laid him in the English quarter of the little 
burying-ground in the meadows on the way to 
Marienkirch ; within sight of the Riesenzahn, within 
sound of the sleigh-bells that next winter would 
come and go as merrily as of old over the smooth, 


white road. ELSIE HIGGINBOTHAM. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE REFORM OF THE HOME OFFICE. 


Srr,—As the passing of any measure of Criminal Appeal 
has been postponed for at least another year through the action 
of the Home Secretary, I trust you will allow me to make some 
suggestions as to the improvements in the conduct of the Home 
Office which may make its procedure less objectionable until it 
is replaced by a more satisfactory tribunal. 

Ist. It should be recognised that every prisoner who can 
make out any plausible case either of doubtful guilt or of 
excessive punishment is entitled to the independent opinion of 
each successive Home Secretary. This ma do something to 
palliate the evil of an ultimate — tribunal composed of 
a single judge with perhaps very little training for his duties. 

2nd. The judge being usually the cause of a wrongful 
conviction, and always the cause of an excessive sentence, ought 
not to be the principal person consulted with respect to any 


appeal. 











3rd. In eases of doubtful guilt the prisoner should be afforded 
every possible facility for collecting evidence in his favour or 
refuting evidence against him. 

ith. When the application of such a prisoner is refused, the 
points in which his case is regarded as deficient ought to be 
clearly pointed out, and he should be allowed reasonable facilities 
for supplying the deficiency. 


5th. Secret information should never be used against a 
prisoner; and in doubtful cases all facts, whether in his favour 
or against him, that may be brought to light subsequent to the 
trial should be communicated to the public. 

6th. When the evidence is in such a condition that if it 
occurred at a trial the jury ought to acquit the prisoner, 
he should receive a free pardon as the only equivalent for an 
acquittal. 

7th. Excessive sentences should be at once reduced to their 
legitimate dimensions, instead of being left over for periodic 
revisions at long intervals and at a time when the facts cannot 
be so well ascertained and weighed. 

8th. No prisoner should be detained in prison for a day 
longer than would otherwise have been the case on account of 
any agitation or other movement in his favour. There is at 
present every appearance of making the clemency of the Crown 
a matter of favour or of caprice instead of the simple exercise 
of a duty imposed by the nation on a responsible Minister. 

JOSEPH COLLINSON. 


TROUBLES IN BRITISH CENTRAL AFRICA. 


S1r,—The British South Africa Company’s report, just 
issued, takes, as you remark in your current issue, an exceed- 
ingly hopeful tone. That “the native question is ceasing to 
give trouble” is a good tiding, or would be, could we be sure 
of the fact, and were there not more ways than one of ceasing 
to give trouble. But there has been trouble of late in at least 
one of the Company’s territories—that little-known tract north 
of the Zambesi and west of the British Central Africa Pro- 
tectorate—which is, as yet, only partially “administered.” The 
accounts to hand of the disturbances at Mpezeni’s are somewhat 
vague, but the difficulties appear to have begun with the alleged 
murder of Dr. Roberts, who afterwards turned up safe and 
sound. Perhaps there is some excuse for the view taken by a 
correspondent who, writing from British Central Africa in 
February, says, “It looks as if it had been a most unholy pro- 
ceeding. Of course, all the Government troops went up, but 
got little to do except looting. They have captured over 12,000 
head of cattle. Mpezeni’s son, the inciter of the rebellion (?) 
has been captured and huag.” This incident we do not remember 
seeing reported in the home papers. “ All the people are quietly 
coming in again.” One wonders how much devastation and 
hunger those 12,000 captured cattle represent, and cannot help 
recalling the origin of the Matabele outbreak in 1896. If the 
Company's operations in that district were thought to demand 
an inquiry, it is but just that this body should be held 
responsible for repeating these operations in a fresh district. 

British Central Africa, it was hoped, offered a fair field for 
applying the wisdom learnt through past blunders elsewhere. 
But, alas ! by all we can see at present, the fruits of that wisdom 
are making no great show.— Yours, etc., Ww. 


April 20th. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY AND THE OPEN DOOR. 


S1r,—Will you allow me a word of explanation on one or 
two points which your article does not pat quite correctly ? 

I am pretty fully conversant with the rationale of the 
opposition to the present Bill, and can honestly say that the 
reason you give as the sole one—viz. the selfish fear that the 
present degrees may be lowered in value—has little or nothing to 
do with the movement. The operative reason is the earnest 
desire to maintain for others in the future “ The Open Door.” 
Then I must gently protest against your statement that the 
only objectors are the “ Irreconcilables,” This is not so; prob- 
ably very few of the moderate section of the graduates are 
satisfied that the so-called securities in the Bill are real and 
sufficient. This will be made clear by the election for the 
Senate. Lastly, as an admirer of THE Speaker, I am sorry 
to see it adopt an argument that, to one who is familiar with 
University curricula, seems disingenuous. I refer, of course, 
to the claim that it is absurd to object to two distinct sets of 
examinations for internal and external students because, ¢.g. 
“the M.A. can be taken in thirty-nine different ways.” The 
facts are: the M.A. can be taken in four branches only. In 
1 and 2 (Classics and Mathematics) all take identically the 
same papers. The same appears to be the case in branch 3 
(Mental Science, ete.), and I see that a little sum in “ combina- 
tions,” in taking any two of nine languages in the remaining 
branch gives the boasted thirty-six other ways of taking the 
degree. Thus the variety appears in one branch only, and, of 
course, all candidates have the same option and can compete 
with all others, which is altered in the proposed arrangement.— 
Your obedient servant, HENRY HANFORD. 
East Lea, Teddington, April 25. 
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A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 

“ DREAMERS OF THE GHETTO.” 

‘And Rachel and Leah 

Is there yet any portion 
Are we not counted of him strangers? for he hath sold 

1 hath quite devoured also 
which God hath 
children’s: now then, wl 
“Then Jacob rose 


camels; and he earrie 


and said unto Jacob, 


r inheritance for us in our father’s 


answered 


" ¢ 
nouse fF 


us, ant our money. For all the riches 


taken from our father, that is ours and our 
atsoever God hath said unto thee, do. 

up, and set his sons and his wives upon 
1 away all his cattle, and all his goods 
which he had gotten for to 


go to Isaac his father in the 
land of Canaan. And Laban went to shear his sheep; and Rachel 
had stolen the ‘ that é her father’s.” 
TIVE last chapter of Mr. Zangwill's “ Dreamers of 
the Ghetto” (Heinemann) treats of the dis- 
illusionment of a modern Jewish scribe who revisits 
Jerusalem. Distinguished Jews have dreamed of 
collecting their kinsmen and carrying them back to 
Palestine. Mr. Zangwill is wiser: his scribe is not 
“at ease in Zion’’—very far from it indeed; his 
dream is not of that practical impracticable order. 
Far be it from me to dogmatise concerning a race 
of whose inner minds I know absolutely nothing 
even after reading Mr. Zangwill’s books with admir- 
ation. But who can doubt that Mr. Zangwill has the 
right of it? 

For surely the strength of the Jews since their 
dispersion—their unique and indomitable source of 
strength—lies just in this, that they take their 
images with them, and are ready, if need be, to carry 
them a stage further to-morrow. Other great races 
seem to wear out the soil on which they settle: they 
root themselves and their affections in the ground, 
and sooner or later, having exhausted its juices, 
wither up: their very gods are moulded out of the 
clay on which they settle. A Teutonic stock pushes 
across from the Baltic to Britain and becomes a new 
nation, with passionate local prejudices. It makes 
itself a flag. But a Jew remains a Jew all the world 
over, and breeds Jews who hold the images ready for 
further migration. 


It is true that in his penultimate chapter Mr. 
Zangwill introduces a young Jew, to whom the 
whole spiritual inheritance of his fathers is but 
dust and ashes; a young man who has pursued 
materialism into the inevitable pessimism. “ Ah! 
there was the hell of it! His soul was of the 
Orient, but his brain was of the Occident. His 
intellect had been nourished at the breast of Science, 
that classified everything and explained nothing.” 
But Mr. Zangwill is careful to make him childless :— 


“ And suddenly the contrast of all these quietudes””—he had 
returned home in the midst of the Passover family service— 
“the contrast of all these quietudes with his own restless life 
overwhelmed him in a great flood of hopelessness. His eyes 
filled He would never sit at the head of his 
own table, carrying on the chain of piety that linked the genera- 
tions each to each; 


with salt tears. 


never would his soul be lapped in this 
atmosphere of faith and trust; no woman’s love would ever be 


his; no children would rest their little hands in his: 


he would 
pass through existence like a wraith, gazing in at the warm 
firesides with hopeless eyes, and sweeping on 


the Wandering 
Jew of the world of soul.” 


Pessimism does not beget and breed children: and 
the future, after all, belongs to the race which 
breeds. This young Jew goes out and drowns 
himself in the Grand Canal, while his old father, 
surrounded by many sons and daughters, piously 
conducts the family worship in its childish and 
immemorial form—“ Chad Gadya! Chad Gadya! 
And came and drank the water, which had 
extinguished the fire, which had burnt the staff, which 
had smitten the dog, which had bitten the cat, which 
had devoured the kid, which my father bought for 
two zuzim.” You may read the passing of empires, 
if you choose, in this artless chant; and the future 
belongs to the old man who sings it and the children 


an Oa 





who take it up without questioning ; not to the one 
child whose Occidentalised intellect rejects it. 


So much for the Jew who has sloughed off his 
illusions ; who has seen, or thinks he has seen, 
what dreaming ends in: who knows that victory is 
just the greatest of defeats and no more; who under- 
stands “the fate of Christ and of all idealists, 
doomed to see themselves worshipped and their 
ideas rejected in a religion or a State founded like a 
national monument to perpetuate their defeat.” 
He is—if I read Mr. Zangwill aright—the last out- 
come of that Ghetto-dream unfolded in this remark- 
able book, and his death the bitter commentary on 
it all. It is significant to note how many of the 
Ghetto-dreamers left no children of the body: but 
Mr. Zangwill would have us believe that their 
spiritual children—their dreams—come likewise to 
nothingness. We begin with a child of the old 
Venetian Ghetto, who finds the Ghetto, with its 
traditions, too small for him; whose soul is filled 
and troubled with a sense of a vaster universe 
without; and who claims the enfranchisement. 
We end with a young modern Jew, who, having 
eaten the ripe fruit of that enfranchisement and 
found it ashes, drowns himself in the canal hard 
by. And we are told that all the stories in the 
volume lead on, in a sense, to this last story: that 
the “ Child of the Ghetto” may be considered father 
to the man who finds this desperate end. “For,” 
says Mr. Zangwill, “this book is the story of a 
Dream that has not come true.” 


This, then, is the tragedy of the Jewish race. Its 
greatest men, who are the greatest in the world, are 
its dreamers: impelled by “the ever-living, darkly 
labouring Hebraic spirit of love and righteous 
aspiration" to dream dreams of the salvation of 
mankind—to strive to make a better world by 
conveying westward the visions of the immovable 
East: and doomed to ultimate barrenness by the 
very conditions of the task. On the other hand, you 
have the bulk of Jewry, philoprcegenitive and 
practical, intensely alive on one side of their nation 
to the business of the moment, on the other side 
devoted to the traditions of the past; at once 
immensely successful because they keep these two 
sides distinct, and for that very reason missing the 
very noblest success. 


A race ubiquitous: holding high power every- 
where by virtue of sheer capacity, and so provoking 
envy; unable to condescend to Western notions of 
patriotism, or at any rate to the forms (rather 
childish, no doubt) which Western nations take for 
evidence of patriotism, and so provoking distrust— 
is it any wonder that such a race excites hatred in 
populations which worship a patch of earth or a 
scrap of bunting? The newest of great nations, the 
American, is also the most materialistic in its 
patriotism. Mr. Steevens told me, the other day, 
in his clever chapters on the American Presidential 
campaign, that the demonstrative nature of the race, 
once discovered and appreciated, unlocks most of the 
puzzles in the American :— 

“The most patriotic of men, his patriotism seems always to 
centre rather on his flag than on his country: he can see the 
flag, but he can’t see the country. Why does he cover his 
person with childish buttons and badges? Because you can 
see them, and you can’t see the sentiments in his mind. Why 
does he cling all his life to the title of some rank or office he 
held twenty years ago? You can hear the title pronounced, but 
you can’t see the history of his life. A man’s self is no good 
unless he can put a big legible label on it. . . . They do not read 
Shakespeare, but would think it almost a sin to visit England 
without seeing Shakespeare's house, “sg 
And so forth. All this materialism must seem con- 
temptible to an ancient race which gave the world 
the greatest of all protests against materialism—the 
conception of a spiritual God abhorring images and 
idols. And conversely in a generation given up—as 
this one surely is throughout Europe—to material- 
istic displays of patriotism, the Jew presents a 
puzzling, and therefore an irritating, figure. The 
ordinary man can understand a Gipsy. The Gipsy 
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has worn out all faith, all gods, all hope in the 
future: has discovered civilisation to be a fraud: is 
weary of it, and quite weary of ambition. He only 
asks to live “ acquiescent to fate, like the red deer.” 
But the Jew has ambitions, and the highest. ‘“ Let 
me make the songs of a nation, and I care not who 
makes its laws’"—but the Jew has done both. He 
has, in Heine, given a nation its own folk-songs: 
and yet it puzzled men to conceive of Heine as a 
patriot (as you may see in Mr. Zangwill’s eighth 
chapter). He has, in Beaconsfield, given a nation its 
policy: and yet Beaconsfield was called an adven- 
turer to his last day, and even Mr. Zangwill confesses 
to ““a sense of something shoddy.” This, at any 
rate, we allow—and Mr. Zangwill admits it on his 
last page—that while the line of Jewish dreamers 
lasts the rest of men will go on learning to hope. 





A. T.Q C. 
REVIEWS. 
THE HIDDEN HAND. 
THE Lire oF Francis Puace. By Graham Wallas 


London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


N Thackeray’s delicious squib, Lord Codlingsby was 
amazed to find the business of the world repre- 
sented in Rafael Mendoza’s shop, and Holywell Street 
thecentreof Europe. For HolywellStreet read Charing 
Cross; for Rafael Mendoza Francis Place, and the 
burlesque becomes reality. More than once or twice 
in the times of discontent and peril which disturbed 
the earlier years of the present century, political 
reforms were carried, political dangers averted, not 
by the Parliamentary action which newspapers 
reported and statesmen were supposed to lead, but 
by democratic agitation, resolute, well-organised, 
and often secret, conducted by men whose names 
hardly appear in the accredited annals of their time, 
and whose memories have been long forgotten. 
Chief among these was Place, the Radical tailor. 
A few lines in the Spectator from the pen of 
J.S. Mill, recording his death in 1854, epitomised the 
singular services of his life; a chapter in Holyoake’s 
“Sixty Years” commemorates his victory over the 
Duke of Wellington at the critical moment of the 
first Reform Bill; and now—sera tamen—his life is 
given to us by Mr. Graham Wallas, extracted with 
immense labour and with judicious condensation from 
the seventy volumes of Place MSS. entombed in the 
British Museum. Born in a sponging-house in 1771, 
the son of a brutal sheriff's officer, educated some- 
how in a Drury Lane private adventure school, 
taking daily part in the wild Arab life of fighting, 
bullock-hunting, debauchery, which London streets 
exhibited before the institution of the new police, 
member of a Thames boating club whose coxswain 
was transported for robbery and its stroke-oar 
hanged for murder, he yet somehow kept clear of 
dishonesty, was, at any rate, less dissolute than his 
comrades, and marrying at nineteen a girl-wife, 
began life as a journeyman breeches-maker on seven- 
teen shillings a week. A strike in the trade brought 
enforced idieness and utter poverty; for eight 
months the pair endured semi-starvation, resuming 
work at lest on terms which enabled them to earn a 
bare subsistence by working eighteen hours a day. 
Once more discharged by his employer, he became 
paid oyganising secretary to various trade clubs, and 
a delegate to the famous London Corresponding 
Society, which represented democratic sympathy 
wit the French Revolution, and was crushed by 
the arrest and imprisonment of its leaders without 
trial under the infamous Pitt and Grenville Acts. 
Employed or unemployed, he found time for intel- 
lectual work. He borrowed and mastered books; 
read Hume, Smollett, Robertson; went through six 
books of Euclid; learnt philosophy from Locke, 
political economy from Adam Smith, infidelity from 
Hume's Essays. Ten years of abstinence from 











politics and dexterous application to business made 
him a successful master-tailor; his large and hand- 
some shop at Charing Cross bringing in a rapidly- 
increasing income, which ten years later still, when 
he retired from business, showed a net profit of over 
three thousand pounds a year. 

It was in 1806 that he returned to public life. 
His shop was in the City of Westminster, a pocket 
borough of the Duke of Northumberland, given 
always to a Tory Government nominee. This he 
determined to attack; secured as candidate Sir F. 
Burdett, rich, popular, and democratic; organised a 
Committee of Electors, obscure but intelligent and 
active ; “collected about £50, refusing to spend a 
farthing on bribing, treating, placarding, legal help; 
canvassed, through voluntary agents, every street 
and court in the vast constituency, and returned 
Burdett by a majority over the Government 
candidate of nearly 3,000 votes. His leadership 
lifted him into notice ; Cobbett, Godwin, Spence the 
land nationaliser, Owen the founder of Socialism 
and of industrial co-operation, brave old Major Cart- 
wright originator of the Six Points of the Charter, 
gathered in the library he had formed behind his 
shop ; and his friendship with James Mill introduced 
him first to the discipleship and the warm regard of 
Jeremy Bentham, secondly, to Joseph Lancaster, 
apostle of a school system which for a while dominated 
the educational world, and gave birth to the 
still surviving Birkbeck Institute and British and 
Foreign School Society. Meanwhile, the Peace of 
1815 brought with it bad harvests, unexampled 
stagnation of trade, passionate social revolt, which 
in the capable hands of Cobbett crystallised into 
a demand for Parliamentary Reform. The most 
conspicuous figure in this movement at its early 
stage was Hunt. A turbulent and exciting orator, 
but devoid of knowledge and of foresight, he 
occasioned public riots, armed Whigs and Tories 
against the “ Radicals,” as they were then for the 
first time called, and enabled the Government to pass 
violent measures of repression. The Gagging Acts 
and the Six Acts made all political writing or 
speaking criminal and dangerous; the Peterloo 
massacre was followed by vigorous military display ; 
the Cato Street conspiracy discredited the extreme 
revolutionists ; and a sudden improvement of trade 
removing social exasperation, a ten years’ truce 
ensued between Parliament and people, to be 
terminated by the Reform excitement of 1831. 
Place had disapproved and stood aloof from the 
proceedings of Hunt and Cobbett; but his life was 
no less active, and his influence unabated. His 
library was open to all who chose tocome. Hume, 
Burdett, Torrens, Hobhouse, Grote, Roebuck, recog- 
nised the inspiration of his talk and acted in 
Parliament by his advice. In 1824 he forced 
on the House of Commons the repeal of the Com- 
bination Laws, and successfully prevented their 
re-enactment in the following year; his dexterous 
manipulation of the hostile parliamentary committees, 
who knew but could not reach their undermining 
adversary, is amusingly told by Mr. Wallas. But 
the most momentous episode in his life and the most 
exciting chapter in his biography belong to his share 
in the Reform Campaign. The passion for Electoral 
Reform had been cowed but not slain by the Six 
Acts; and on the accession of William IV., who was 
understood to be a Reformer, it came with new force 
to the front of politics. Favoured for the first time 
by the Whigs, it was scornfully opposed by the Duke 
of Wellington, who defied the rising clamour with 
threats of military force. The Three Days’ Revolu- 
tion in Paris not only gave impetus to the excitement 
here, but familiarised the English people with the 
idea of armed resistance to the Government. Place 
himself, an opponent hitherto of physical force, came 
under the influence of this changed feeling; coolly 
measuring the possible consequences of a rebellion, 
and preferring to risk them should the Duke carry 
out his threats and make a final stand against 
Reform. He saw that Tory opposition could be 
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crushed only by a union between the Whig Cabinet 
and the Radicals, between the middle class and the 
masses; and his task was threefold—to fight the 
Duke, to prevent the impending compromise 
between the Whig and Tory leaders, and to 
control the doctrinaires, whose aim was the 
destruction of all monopoly, and who made reform 
a stalking-horse for anarchic ends. He fell back 
on that rare but irresistible force, “the political 
activity of the non-political working man.” His 
knowledge of the London artisans and his long 
demagogic experience made him perhaps the only 
capable manager of so complex a policy. He 
gathered into a “National Political Union” a vast 
number of men whom he could trust—men having 
influence with their mates—men who desired reform 
in order not to produce but to prevent revolution ; 
and when the defeat of the Bill by the Lords 
brought on the final crisis, he held control of a well- 
drilled organisation which every London reformer 
had no alternative but to join. The poor half-crazy 
King, blown about like a weathercock by successive 
alarms—of the Duke, of the populace, of his wife 
and children ever pressing him not to yield—refused 
to create peers; Lord Grey resigned, and the Duke 
took office, with an open appeal to force which was 
at once taken up by the Union. There were in the 
country 11,000 troops—7,000 in London, 4,000 in the 
provinces. It was doubtful how far they could be 
depended upon, and not a few officers were prepared 
to take commands upon the popular side. The 
Committee of the Union, including Londoners of 
wealth and social importance, with delegates 
from all the great towns, sate day and night, 
awaiting the announcement that the Duke had 
formed a Government. Immediately on this the 
insurrection was to begin. Birmingham was to 
barricade its streets, other towns were to follow its 
example. Such demonstrations were to be made in 
every part of London as would keep the soldiers in 
the Metropolis; the persons and families of certain 
Tory lords were to be seized as hostages; a simul- 
taneous refusal to pay taxes was to be followed by 
@ general run for gold on all the banks; and to meet 
the consequent confusion a Provisional Government 
was to be formed. The critical day arrived. The 
return of Earl Grey to power with carte-blanche for 
creating peers, or the completion of the Duke's 
Cabinet, were to be announced in the House that 
evening; emissaries were in waiting to ride all night 
into every part of England with the news which 
should prevent or precipitate Civil War. The incident 
which turned the scale is dramatic. The story of the 
“Go for Gold” placard has been told by Holyoake ; 
it is told again by Mr. Wallas. The two accounts 
differ in points of detail, but Holyoake’s information 
was third hand, and Mr. Wallas quotes the extract 
from his diary in which Place claims the placard for 
his own. In any case it did its work. Therun upon 
the banks had begun; the Bank of England sent notice 
to the Duke that if it continued they must in a few 
days close their doors. The Duke communicated 
with the King, Lord Grey was sent for, and the 
announcement in both Houses that he would resume 
office with plenary powers terminated a period of 
greater political peril than England had experienced 
since the night when James II. abdicated a hundred 
and thirty years before. To us,admitted behind the 
scenes, it is amazing to note how unperceived, even 
by well-informed contemporaries, were the springs of 
this historic evolution. Macaulay won his laurels in 
the Reform debates ; he was the frequent guest of 
Lord Grey, and an intimate of Holland House; yet 
from his letters and diaries his biographer gathers 
only that this “ Great Rebellion” was inaugurated 
by Lord Milton telling the tax-collector to call again. 
Greville even more emphatically “ sate i’ the centre,” 
consulted and confided in by Lord Grey, by Lord 
Wharncliffe mediator between the parties, by 
Lord Lyndhurst the Duke’s Chancellor, and by the 
Duke himself; yet, except in one contemptuous 
allusion to “ Place and his rabble,” there is no hint 





that he or those about him saw below the surface ; 
he attributes the Duke’s surrender to his alarm at 
the violence of the House of Commons in the furious 
debate on the City of London’s petition. Perbaps, 
if all were known, many another crisis, political and 
social, would be found to have its secret history, its 
recondite strategy, its invisible director; perhaps 
the parable of Solomon applies in modern times no 
less than in the Preacher's day, “ There came a great 
king against the city and besieged it; and there was 
found in it a poor wise man, and he, by his wisdom, 
delivered that city, yet no man remembered that 
poor wise man.” 

We have not nearly exhausted the interest of the 
book or of the man. In the Municipal Reform of 
1835, the beginning of Trade Unionism, the incidents 
of the Dorchester Labourers and the great Gaswork 
Strike, the agitation for the repeal of the Stamp 
duties; in the inception and conduct of the Chartist 
agitation, in the management of the early Anti-Corn 
Law League, his practised hand and cunning brain 
were active. A paralytic stroke impaired the energy 
of his closing years. He died on New Year’s Day 
of 1854; perhaps the most effective, certainly the 
most disinterested of all the quiet workers, who, 
careless of personal aggrandisement or contemporary 
repute, have yet deserved, and sooner or later 
earned, the posthumous gratitude of their fellows, 
by devising and consolidating those changes in 
public sentiment and practice, potential even more 
than actual, que alteri seculo prosint. 


GENERAL GRANT. 


Unysses 8. GRANT AND THE PERIOD OF 
SERVATION AND CONSTRUCTION. 
Chureh. “ Heroes of the Nations” 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


NATIONAL PRE- 
By William Conant 
Series. London & New 


GENERAL GRANT has told the story of his own life 
so well that one cannot truly say that Colonel 
Church's book was needed. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to leave out Grant in an American series of 
heroic lives, and Colonel Church writes with know- 
ledge and discretion. He does not believe in the 
notion, supported though it is by family tradition, 
facial type, and name, that Grant was of Scotéh or 
Scot¢h-Irish origin. He believes the original Grant 
was a West-Countryman, who came out with Win- 
throp in 1630. However that may be, Grant was a 
typical citizen of the Buckeye State, with all the 
rough and simple strength which marks the men of 
Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois, who are 
now the master-element in American life. “ His 
mental machine,” said the professor of engineering 
who taught him at West Point, “was of the 
powerful, low-pressure class, which condenses its 
own steam and, consumes its own smoke, and 
which pushes steadily forward and drives all 
obstacles before it.” The more books English- 
men, and especially English boys, read about 
Grant the better, for nothing can be better cal- 
culated to correct the false impressions conveyed 
by English travellers who have rushed through a few 
Eastern cities, or by American travellers of the rather 
loud type which is too often predominant. We are 
too apt to think of Americans as people absorbed in 
money-getting by speculative tricks; if they are 
cultivated, abhorring politics ; if they are politicians, 
intent only on feathering their nests. This is a 
radically false view. Wall Street is not America, 
and when Grant, with his country- and army-bred 
simplicity, tried to dabble in Wall Street, he was as 
much out of place as any English country gentle- 
man would have been. Most Americans live in the 
country and till with their own hands a soil less 
fertile than ours. Most Americans are in debt. 
Most Americans, though they have a strong self- 
confidence, are no more blatantly boastful than 
Englishmen. Nothing could better illustrate their 
mental attitude than Grant’s own reflection: “I 
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do not beliave in luck in war any more than luck in 
business. Luck is a small matter, may affect a 
battle or a movement, but not a campaign or a 
career. ... I often go over our war campaigns and 
criticise what I did, and see where I made mistakes. 
Information now and then coming to light for the 
first time shows me frequently what I could have 
done better. I don’t think there is any one of 
my campaigns with which I have not some fault 
to find, and which, as I see now, I could not have 
improved, except perhaps Vicksburg.” 

The literature of the American Civil War is so 
voluminous that Colonel Church could not beexpected 
to add much that is new, but he uses the available 
material with good judgment. As in most American 
books, the illustrations and plans are really good. 
His sketch of Grant’s career subsequent to the war is 
also judiciously done. He shows how the troubles of 
Johnson's administration largely arose from the fact 
that he was a “poor white,” with a personal 
animosity to the old Southern ruling class which the 
men of the middle States did not feel. Grant repre- 


sented then as always the forces of moderation, just 
as Washington, the other great American soldier, 
had done seventy-five years before. Altogether we can 
commend Colonel Church’s book as an excellent sketch 
of the greatest epoch in American history. 


THE BASES OF DESIGN. 
Tue Bases or Design. By Walter Crane. London: George 
Bell & Sons. 

Tue substance of this volume, as we learn from the 
preface, “originally formed a series of lectures 
addressed to the students of the Manchester Muni- 
cipal School of Art”’ during Mr. Crane’s incumbency 
of the directorship of design. In successive chapters, 
following apparently his lecture course, he treats of 
the bases of Architecture, and of Utility, of the 
influences of Material and Method, of Conditions, of 
Climate, and of Race. Later he deals with Sym- 
bolism or Emblematic influence, of the Graphic 
influence or naturalism, and of the Individual and 
Collective influence. It is obvious that we have here 
cross divisions of every kind, while no serious 
effort has been made to discriminate between 
the objective and the subjective factors of the 
problem. At the same time, the chapters are, 
as no doubt the lectures were, both sugges- 
tive and interesting, for Mr. Crane brings to his 
task unrivalled skill in a certain kind of decoration, 
and wide sympathy with various arts and crafts. 
The book abounds, too, with stimulating criticism on 
many correlated subjects, and with hints that should 
be valuable to the student. But it is not an orderly 
history, or a systematic exposition of the philosophy 
of design, and to that extent does not fulfil the 
promise of its title. We cannot but think that if 
what we may call the philosophy of the book had 
been omitted, it would have been more satisfactory. 
For the analytical portions are not particularly con- 
vincing, and the restiveness of the facts Mr. Crane 
seeks to harness to his theory makes his journeying 
on the byways of archeology exceedingly perilous. 

In his first sermon, that on the architectural 
basis, he tells us that the first arts are those of 
pure utility, which of course is giving a non- 
natural meaning to the word art, and then he goes 
on to say that 
“As most of the arts of the creative sort must be practised 
under shelter of some kind, and that all of them contribute 
in some way towards the building or adornment of such 
shelter, I think we shall find the true basis and controlling 
inflaences which have been paramount in the form and 
character of the dwellings of man and their accessories. .. . 
We shall find, in short, the original and controlling basis of 
desiga in architecture, the queen and mother of the arts.” 

We confess that this strikes us as a very hazardous 
statement. It is at least as probable that the 
original motive of early ornament was decoration of 
the person. The lowest savages decorate themselves 
before they decorate their dwellings. The necklace 





of teeth of the cave lion and cave bear in the 
Duruthy cave shows the adaptive quality of 
ornamental design, in the choice of the canines to 
serve as beads, and the selection of subjects, such as 
seals, fish and so forth, for the etchings upon 
them. It was, too, the work of a race which, so 
far as we know, had neither hut nor sepulchre. 
Of course savages do not conventionalise natural 
objects for the purpose of giving them an artistic 
value in use—that demands not only civilisation, but 
a very high civilisation; but one naturally asks 
whether animals, with their grace of movement 
and flight, and plants with their exquisite curvature 
of stem and leaf and tendril, are not of higher 
antiquity than architecture as an original basis of 
design. Such motives still keep their grip on the 
modern decorative artist, and in this connection we 
call to mind a certain design of peacocks, by Mr. 
Crane himself, beautiful both in line and in colour. 

Mr. Crane follows Mr. Ruskin’s analysis of the 
typical form of architecture, lintel, and round arch, 
and pointed arch ; follows him, too, in the doubtful 
theory of the birth of the pointed arch from the 
interlacing of two round arches, a view not corro- 
borated by the researches of Melchior de Vogiié. At 
Athens, he misplaces the Athena Porthenos, but his 
disquisition on the decoration of the Parthenon is 
sound and suggestive, and nowhere more so than in 
the emphatic way in which it is made to assert the 
value of re-echoing and repeating lines, a principle 
on the importance of which it is hardly possible 
to lay too much stress. Mr. Crane is, of course, very 
much in the right in the position he gives archi- 
tecture in medieval Europe, where it was, in fact, 
supreme, and all other arts played the part of 
Cinderella to their imperious sister. But with the 
Renaissance the other arts of design reasserted their 
independence, and with an ever-increasing indivi- 
dualisation and divergence. Whether this is the 
vera causa of the dissatisfaction felt at the present 
day, both with architecture and its relations to 
painting and sculpture in England, is perhaps 
doubtful, and the attempt to reunite them on the 
old bases which Mr. Crane advocates may be a 
chimera. The most extreme purist in matters 
architectural will, however, be satisfied with his 
pronouncement on the control of constructive line 
and form, “ which all design, surface or otherwise, in 
association with any form of. architecture, is bound 
of necessity to acknowledge as a fundamental con- 
dition of fitness and harmony. Those essential 
properties of the expression of line, as they now 
seem, which give meaning and purpose to all design, 
appear to be derived straight from constructive 
necessities and the inseparable association of ideas 
with which they are connected ; as, for instance, the 
idea of secure rest and repose conveyed by horizontal 
lines, or the sense of support and rigidity suggested 
by vertical ones, may be directly traced to associa- 
tion with the fundamental principles of architectural 
structure, to the lintel and its support, to the laying 
of stone upon stone, and with this clue we might 
trace the expression of line through its many varia- 
tions.” The author is, of course, an admirer, and 
with reason, of the medieval guild. He is, however, 
wrong in describing the “formation of men into 
brotherhoods and guilds” as “coming in with the 
adoption of Christianity and the organisation of the 
Church.” The craftsman’s collegium, or guild, was 
of earlier date and of pagan provenance. This was 
true not of Italy only but of England, where, under 
the constitutional emperors, we know that a collegiwm 
fabrorum erected a temple to Neptune and Minerva. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory chapter is eutitled 
“ On Individual Influence in Design,” which is little 
more than an extremely perfunctory sketch of 
certain early fathers in art, practically all Florentines 
except Mantegna. No attempt is made to show us 
what was the character and extent of these great 
men’s influence, how it affected at one time pupils 
and rivals only less great than themselves, at another 
humble workers like the early wood-engravers, and 
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how some of them are even now living influences. 
So far as it goes, the sketch is spirited enough, but 
it is somewhat carelessly put together considering 
that it is mainly for the use of students. Arn illus- 
tration of what we mean is the statement that the 
portrait of Dante on the wall of the Bargello is “ left 
us by Giotto.” Signor Milanese long ago demon- 
strated that the wall fresco was destroyed by fire in 
1336, and this can, at least, be only a later copy from 
a portrait by Giotto in an altar-piece that has since 
disappeared. Elsewhere, Mr. Crane confuses the 
emblems of St. Matthew and St. Luke, and mistakes 
the crocodile of St. Theodore for the dragon of St. 
George. We can appropriately conclude this notice 
with the quite excellent piece of advice which he 
gives to the student: “To fully understand and 
appreciate the genius of individtal artists one must 
never leave out of account their relation to their 
time and its influences, the relation of their particu- 
lar art to the state of the arts generally; for among 
these are the factors which have contributed to 
make them what we find them in their works; just 
as the colour and relief of a figure or a head depend 
largely on the background.” 


ANARCHISM, AND OTHER MATTERS. 
PouiticaL Crime. By Louis Proal. London : Fisher Unwin. 


WE are nowhere told who Louis Proal is, or whether 
the book before us is a translation or an original 
work ; but having read it, we gather from the con- 
tents that its author is some sort of a French judge, 
who has, in the course of his duties at the Aix 
Assizes, tried political Anarchists. His frame of 
mind cannot be described as judicial, for a more 
muddled, inconsequent, and inconclusive production 
than this book of his we have seldom read. 

The preface was startling enough, and led us to 
believe that we were about to embark upon an 
anarchical revolutionary tractate. “Humanity has 
had for its governors slaughterers, fanatics, robbers, 
false coiners, bankrupts, madmen, men who have 
been corrupt and men who have sown corruption.” 
“Civilisation has accomplished improvements in 
every direction except that of politics, which con- 
tinue a field for the display of deceit, intrigue, and 
contempt for right and liberty.” From these utter- 
ances we hastily assumed that M. Proal belonged to 
the ranks of the discontented. And so he does, but 
his discontent takes the innocent and commendable 
form of wishing that men and women would be 
satisfied with the performance of their religious and 
social duties, that the rich should be alive to their 
responsibilities, and the poor convinced of the 
extreme dignity of poverty. Politics and politicians 
he abhors. In 1793, he says (p. 525), there were 
“butchers, shoemakers, and petty shopkeepers who 
were persons of importance, disposing of the life 
and liberty of their fellow-citizens.” Very bad 
judges they made—of that we need no assurance, 
but whether worse than M. Proal we cannot say. 

The book is a bad example of the style of writing 
Professor Cesare Lombroso first made popular. It is 
stuffed full of names and quotations, intended to 
delude the ignorant into believing that the author is 
a man of enormous reading. Lombroso, we re- 
member, cited Creech, the translator of Lucretius, 
who, in the eighteenth century, put an end to his 
penny-a-lining life in Grub Street, as an example of the 
near affinity of genius to madness. What did Lom- 
broso know of Creech? So M. Proal piles name upon 
name, second-hand quotation upon quotation. Weare 
pestered with familiar tags from Cicero and Tacitus 
and Dionysius of Halicarnassus. We are reminded 
how “ Mary Stuart let Darnley be slain, Christina of 
Sweden had Monaldesky assassinated, Catherine of 
Russia did away with her husband.” “The earlier 
years of Nero, of Charles IX., and of a great number of 
other princes, did not foreshadow the crimes they were 
to commit.” “Was there ever a greater hypocrite 
than Cromwell?” “Louis XIV. contributed to make 














opinion indulgent for adultery by legitimising the 
children who were born to him outside wedlock.” 
At least half the book is made up of these ridiculous 
patches and scraps of information and misinforma- 
tion; and what is it to prove? The Fall of Man, we 
suppose. M. Proal has not an idea in his head worth 
printing, except that “a magistrate ought not to 
belong to a political party.” This hardly needs 
authority, but Cardinal de Retz is cited to show 
what becomes of a priest when he meddles with 
politics. The Cardinal is not, it must be admitted, 
a case in point; but, still, any name is better than 
none in M. Proal’s opinion. 

We cannot make up our minds whether M. Proal 
is an advocate of passive obedience and non-resist- 
ance or not. He objects to the assassination of 
tyrants on the ground that it is no more allowable 
to kill a tyrant than to burn a heretic, but whether 
you may wage war against him we are not told. 
Indeed, we are told nothing except “that right is 
superior to might, that justice is the supreme law, 
and that the maxim that right is on the side of the 
strongest is a maxim good enough for wolves, but 
not for men.” If M. Zola is, after all, to be im- 
prisoned, we hope the consideration of these 
truths will console his captivity. Although 
there is something almost terrible in the be- 
muddlement of mind that produces a book like 
this, we lay it down with an affectionate regard 
for its author, who is, what here in England, we call 
“a good fellow.” His absurd note-books are 
greatly to blame. “The various peoples of Greece 
were perpetually at war. Athenians, Lacedsmoniange. 
Thebans, Ionians, Dorians, Achaians, Messanians, 
/&tolians, and Corinthians were for ever in conflict,” 
“ Aristotle advised Alexander to treat foreigners as 
he would plants and animals.” In the East foreigners 
were considered to be unclean animals (Herodotus, 
bk. ii., sec. 41). Occasionally M. Proal escapes from 
his burden of schoolboy erudition and tells us some- 
thing interesting. For example :— 

“Recently at a public meeting a Radical deputy from the 
south of France declared that all peasants and working men 
ought to receive at the age of fifty a pension from the State of 
40) francs. At the close of the meeting the mayor, who had 
been present, talking privately with the deputy, observed to him 
that what he had promised was impossible. ‘I am quite aware 
of it, answered the deputy, ‘but these promises always give 
them pleasure.’” 

Again :— 

“A district councillor told me recently that he had gone 
to the chief town of the department to vote for the Moderate 
Republican candidate for the Senate, but he added, ‘I saw 
on my arrival that the current did not set in his direction, and 
I voted for his adversary.” ‘You are a profound politician, 
I answered him, expressing my irony in the form of a com- 
pliment; ‘you always follow the ecurrent.. The councillor 
hesitated a moment, in doubt whether I was ironical or sincere. 
I managed to keep serious. Thereupon he made me the memorable 
answer, ‘ Yes, sir; I always follow the current.’ ” 

They are not very remarkable stories, but they 
are much better than chatter about Nero and Crom- 
well. They are both relegated to notes as being 
unworthy of the text. 

The chapter on political corruption is jejune to a 
degree beyond belief, and yet it is a subject which 
demands, and might well receive, rational treatment 
from a Frenchman. M. Proal trots out his classical 
learning—-“ Sallust paid a hundred thousand sesterces 
for a cook,” “ Crates, the philosopher, says Plutarch ” 
—but no matter what Plutarch said! It is really 
all the fault of that terrible Lombroso and his 
Creech. In a note we again find M. Proal’s only 
solid contribution to this subject. “The mayor of 
a rural commune remarked to me recently—' I know 
that our deputy is a man of shady character, but 
even if he had been sentenced to eight years’ penal 
servitude I should vote for him, because he renders 
me services.’” M. Proal concludes his book with the 
observation, “ Politics without morality are the ruin 
of society.” But if society had morals, politics would 
share them. The mayor is as bad as the deputy. 
The world, we fear, has always been in a bad way. 
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Such books as M. Proal's, however excellent in in- 
tention, will make it no better; indeed, by adding 
another unnecessary book to the general stock of 
irrelevance, it only makes it worse. 





FICTION. 


A Voyace or Consouation. By Sara Jeannette Duncan 
(Mrs. Everard Cotes). London: Methuen & Co. 

A Woman Tempted Him. By William Westall. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 


Lin McLean. By Owen Wister. London and New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


THE experienced novel-reader invariably takes up 
every fresh story of Sara Jeannette Duncan's with a 
pleasing certainty that he is going to enjoy that 
story from start to finish, and that the author's wit, 
charm, and unflagging vivacity will bear him buoy- 
antly along till the very last page is reached, and the 
book reluctantly laid aside. Most assuredly all these 
pleasant anticipations will find fulfilment in “A 
Voyage of Consolation,” the latest production of Miss 
Duncan’s facile pen. The sprightly heroine, Miss 
Mamie Wick, of Chicago, reminds us in the opening 
sentence of her autobiographical narrative that we 
have had the pleasure of meeting her before in the 
same capacity, so that the present volume is, strictly 
speaking, a sequel to her former adventures on 
British territory. “An American Girl in London” 
was, if we mistake not, the title under which Miss 
Wick’'s previous adventures were related, and at the 
end of that volume we left her happily betrothed to 
Mr. Arthur Greenleaf Page, of Yale College, Columbia. 
With the opening of the present story, however, the 
sudden rupture of that engagement takes place—a 
calamity due solely to Miss Wick’s unreasonable 
demand that her lover shall cease to speak through 
his nose, and that he shall henceforth strive to model 
himself upon English lines, in harmony with her own 
endeavours. As Mr. Page entirely declines to accede 
to this request, boldly alleging that “ the language of 
Abraham Lincoln is good enough for him,” Mamie 
breaks off the relationship, repairs to the telephone, 
rings up her father in New York, relates the situa- 
tion, demands his advice, and, strange to say, takes 
it! The matter is settled with truly Transatlantic 
promptitude. Senator Wick prescribes a course of 
European travel as the most effectual cure for his 
pretty daughter's broken heart; so, almost in less 
time than it takes to record, Mamie, with her 
“momma” and “poppa” in dutiful attendance, 
is snugly berthed on the Germanic, and the 
“voyage of consolation” has begun. From this 
point the story becomes a lively and most enter- 
taining medley of passing impressions, swift 
sketches of character, piquant dialogue, shrewd 
observation of men and manners; the whole com- 
pound just flavoured with a pleasant dash of senti- 
ment, and just enough plot to keep it coherent. 
Miss Duncan's crisp style is excellently suited to 
this kind of composition, and slight as is the plot of 
“ A Voyage of Consolation,” her extreme lightness of 
touch and airy gaiety impart a savour of unfailing 
piquancy to the small adventures of the Wick 
family. There is delightful comedy in the scene 
wherein “momma” takes “poppa” to a London 
tailor in order to provide the worthy senator with 
fitting apparel (chosen by herself), and the author's 
tactful judgment keeps the scene always on the 
level of pure comedy, however great the temptation 
to lower it to farce. Still more cleverly managed 
is the sketch of the Italian count (a perfectly genuine 
Italian count), who, meeting the fascinating Mamie 
on her travels, perceives in her the realisation of 
his ideal—an ideal, be it said, based on a curiously 
financial foundation—and proceeds forthwith to 
expound to her his views regarding the desired 
“arrangimento.” The mixture of worldly wisdom 
and guileless simplicity in the count’s tactics is 
truly captivating, but Miss Wick’s broken heart 
is not to be mended by any European lover, as 





Mr. Page, of Yale College, Columbia, proves later ony ~ ” 


Many and varied are the episodes which so agree- 
ably stud the course of the Wick family’s European 
travels, in all of which the racy humour, epigram- 
matic wit, and sparkling dialogue that flow so 
easily from the author’s pen are abundantly evi- 
dent. To any person suffering from depression or 
mental fatigue we confidently recommend this 
delightful and exhilarating book. 

In the work of a practised novelist like Mr. 
Westall, there is always a good deal to be found that 
is worthy of praise, and this is certainly the case 
with regard to “A Woman Tempted Him.” There 
are, for example, some delightful descriptions of 
winter scenes and sports in the Engadine, and one or 
two sketches of character that are admirable in 
their way. The plot, too, is one that may be com- 
mended for its ingenuity, though it labours under 
the disadvantage of suggesting more than it realises. 
A young journalist, named Lyle, who has involved 
himself in serious difficulties in an unsuccessfal 
attempt to “run” a weekly newspaper, becomes the 
travelling-companion of a college friend of his, 
named Fairlight. Mr. Fairlight occupies a peculiar 
position. He still wants a year of his majority, but 
when he comes of age he will become the absolute 
possessor of a fortune of three millions sterling. If 
he should die before coming of age this vast sum of 
money will pass to a distant relative, an impecunious 
clergyman, who has married a frivolous adventuress. 
Fairlight’s mother cannot divest her mind of the 
idea that the clergyman and his wife would compass 
heaven and earth in order to bring about her son’s 
death before he attains his majority. Most of her 
friends believe her to be a monomaniac upon this 
point, yet, as a matter of fact, she is not so mad as 
she seems. At all events, the clergyman’s wife hates 
the boy who stands between her and the possession 
of enormous riches with a heart-consuming intensity. 
Lyle, as it happens, is engaged to a cousin of her 
own, and when she learns that he has been appointed 
travelling-companion to young Fairlight, she forgets 
herself so far as to send him a written promise to 
pay him ten thousand pounds if Fairlight should die 
on his continental trip. Lyle, being a man of 
honour, returns this compromising document to the 
lady, with an indignant rejection of her base sug- 
gestions. But, all the same, poor young Fairlight 
perishes whilst he is under Lyle’s guardianship. It 
would be unfair to the author to give further details 
of his plot, which, as the reader will see, is a strong 
one. It seems to us that Mr. Westall altered his 
original intention after beginning his story. Atany 
rate, the dénowement is not that which we had anti- 
cipated. This, however, is a virtue rather than a 
fault on the part of a novelist, and, taken as a 
whole, “A Woman Tempted Him” must be pro- 
nounced both clever and interesting. 

The name of Mr. Owen Wister is probably more 
familiar to novel-readers on the other side of the 
Atlantic than it is, as yet, in England, but a writer 
capable of such excellent work as he gives us in “ Lin 
McLean” deserves a wide popularity. There is a 
splendid vitality in this book; one seems to taste in 
it the clean, dry air of those mountain-ranges which 
form the setting to the vivid picture of the men and 
women whose primitive passions furnish the plot of 
the story. Lin McLean himself is, as he should 
be, the pivot of the interest, and his complex nature, 
roughly compounded out of many conflicting ele- 
ments, is drawn with great skill and insight. Lin is 
only an ignorant, impulsive, reckless “ cow-puncher,” 
vaguely conscious of emotions which stir and trouble 
his young soul, and lead him into many a wild 
excess, to be afterwards atoned for by a spasmodic 
bout of hard physical toil. When first we make his 
acquaintance in these pages, Lin is twenty-two years 
of age, and earning his living by breaking in wild 
horses in a camp of “ cow-punchers ” in Wyoming. 
Awaking one fine morning, he suddenly determines 
to throw up his monotonous occupation for a while, 
and “go East” to. enjoy a spell of that kind of 
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recreation which appeals most forcibly to the cow- 
boy nature. He enjoys himself to such good purpose 
that his journey home is interrupted by the fact 
that all his hard-earned savings—seven hundred 
dollars—have changed hands in a gambling-saloon, 
leaving him with the fraction of a dollar on which to 
finish up his month's holiday. Under these circum- 
stances, poor Lin hardly finds the fatted calf 
prepared for him by his highly-respectable brother 
in Boston very palatable in flavour; indeed, he 
comes to the conclusion that his wisest course is now 
to return West with what speed he may. In his 
next venture the youthful cow-puncher falls a victim 
to the mature charms of Miss Katie Peck, an ex-bar- 
maid, and marries her with the precipitancy that 
marks his character throughout. The union is 
severed very shortly by the discovery that the soi- 
distant Miss Peck had already a husband living when 
she became Mrs. McLean; and this experience does 
much to ripen and develop Lin’s nascent force of 
character. The thoughtless, reckless boy gradually 
emerges into true manhood, and wins the reader’s 
affections as easily as he does those of Miss Jessamine 
Buckner, the pretty girl who eventually becomes his 
real and faithful wife. The story is told in an episodic 
form suggesting a previous appearance in magazines ; 
but it is none the worse for that, and Lin is suffi- 
ciently lovable to deserve a permanent memorial. 
The prettiest part of the book is that relating how 
Lin found and cherished a certain little waif of 
humanity, a bootblack in the streets of Denver City, 
who first rouses the strong man's pity by his 
forlornness, and finally nestles in his big, tender 
heart for ever, even though Lin has made the 
startling discovery that Billy the bootblack is 
Master William Lusk, the lawful son of his own 
pseudo-wife. In these days of over-analysis and 
super-subtle character-drawing such a hero as Lin 
McLean, clean-souled, simple, honest to the core, 
appeals with a quite special charm to the novel- 
reader, and the story of the young cow-puncher's 
adventures is told with so much spirit, tenderness 
and freshness of characterisation that the book 
possesses a delightful zest of novelty and vigour. 
We trust that Mr. Owen Wister has many more 
such volumes in store for his admirers, both 
American and English. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


THe liberal Conservatism which the Quarterly 
Review has long exhibited in dealing with certain 
classes of political questions comes out conspicuously 
in the treatment of the Irish University question, 
which is the chief contribution made in the present 
number to the study of current politics. The writer 
protests strongly against any levelling-down of 
Trinity College, and points out that Roman Catholics 
might surely go there if they can goto Oxford. But 
as they will not, he hopes that a separate and not 
too Clerical University will be granted them. He 
misses the real objections to Trinity College, which 
are, we have good reason to believe, political and 
Nationalist, rather than purely religious; and we 
need not say we do not sympathise with his main 
contention—at least if we, as English Liberals, are 
to be taxed to set up a scheme of University educa- 
tion that we dislike. But from his own standpoint, 
the article is fair enough. “ Pusey and Wiseman,” 
which opens the number, contains striking charac- 
terisations of its two chief personages, and beginning 
with the rather startling assertion that this age 
might be called by another Gibbon “the age of great 
Churchmen,’ seems to argue that the present 
religious reaction is making for greater liberality of 
thought and practice, and that Pasey and Wiseman 
—probably both more or less unconsciously—were 
working for this end, and would have accepted it. 
“ Trade Unions in Practice and Theory ” reviews the 
engineers’ strike @ propos of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 








great book, and suggests a line of thought we should | 





like to seedeveloped. Effective Demand, it is urged; 
is the real motor of improvement in manufacture, 
and its satisfaction necessitates the greatest possible 
liberty of adaptation to its calls. But how are 
consumers to be made intelligent enough to in- 
crease and vary their demands? Traditional ethics, 
for one thing, are against it. “Changes in the 
Unchanging East” is sanguine as to the opening of 
China, and very reserved in its approbation of 
our acquisition of Wei-hai-Wei. There is a scholarly 
and appreciative article on Bacchylides, with some 
emendations, of course; a comprehensive review 
of the Dreyfus case, with facsimiles and a moral that 
civilised states ought to agree to discontinue espion- 
age in time of peace, as they have agreed to abandon 
explosive bullets in war—which strikes us as a mere 
counsel of perfection. Among much else that is 
attractive we can only note the review of the poems 
of the late Rev. T. E. Brown (author of “ Betsy Lee”), 
and the extremely interesting “ Mysteries of Bird 
and Animal Life ’—notably that of migration, with 
the various questions put rather than answered by 
Dr. Gatke’s observations through half a century at 
Heligoland. 

The Edinburgh Review sticks to its texts even 
more closely than usual. “ The State and Conditions 
of Labour,” a review of Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s 
“Industrial Democracy,” is brief, optimistic, and 
not very illuminative. The writer rejects the 
extensive State interference with the conditions 
of labour proposed by his authors, wherein we 
agree with him; and he looks—as do most econo- 
mists—to negotiation, conducted between strong 
bodies of employers and incorporated and equally 
strong unions, for the solution of industrial 
difficulties. But he hardly attempts to grapple 
with the problem of the parasitic trades, and he 
is too hopeful, we think, as to the supersession 
of homework by the factory. A very learned article 
on Recent Solar Eclipses—which, oddly enough, 
ignores the theft of the kinematograph film which 
was to enable Mr. Maskelyne to represent the last 
eclipse and have it studied at leisure—leaves us with 
the impression that the additions to our knowledge 
gained from them are somewhat fragmentary and in- 
conclusive. The criticism on American novels is just, 
as criticism ; but it is curious that the writer should 
have missed such graphic and characteristic ex- 
amples as the anonymous “ Bread- Winners,” and all 
Mr. Harold Frederic’s works except “ Illumination.” 
Still more curious is it that he should locate the 
scene of that most repulsive masterpiece indifferently 
in New England and in “the backwoods” (where 
are the backwoods now?) instead of in Western 
New York. “ Babylonian Discoveries” (@ propos 
of Dr. Peters’s “Nippur”™) gives a good idea of 
the enormous difficulty of some of the problems 
of the cuneiform texts, and the value of the 
results, and closes with a tribute to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson’s work. From a vigorous, but rather 
jerky and disconypected, article on “‘ The Architecture 
of To-day ” we gather that the art is still quite alive, 
and no less originative than it has commonly shown 
itself; and that most people are very ignorant of it, 
and unconscious of their ignorance—propositions 
which we do not propose to dispute. As usual 
there is a great deal of solid, but very readable, 
history: “The Antiquities of Hallamshire,” “A 
Scottish Border Clan,” and “ Peter the Great”’ seem 
specially notable samples. And finally, there is an 
appreciative article on Mr. Bodley’s “ France,” 
which repudiates both his pessimism and his despair 
of Parliamentary government. 

In the Scoitish Review Mr. Karl Blind writes on 
the Flemish agitation in Belgium—a subject which 
European complications may soon make as important 
as the Czech agitation in Austria. Belgium, predo- 
minantly French in its government, is predominantly 
Flemish in population: yet only a fortnight ago the 
Senate passed a Bill making concessions, indeed, to 
the Flemish language, yet placing it permanently at 
a disadvantage. Here is another controversy t) 
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complicate the political conflicts rife in that most 
important and inadequately observed little kingdom. 
“The New Departure in Humour” declares that since 
Dickens humour has tended to separate itself from 
public life, and is now becoming specialised and 
broken up. So many contradictory instances occur 
to us—notably Mr. Owen Seaman's’ verses, and Mr. 
F. C. Gould’s drawings—that we must drop the 
subject for want of space. There is an instructive 
article on contemporary French painting—it seems 
to be mostly experimental—and much solid history, 
notably a review by Mr. O'Connor Morris of 
Gardiner’s “ Commonwealth and Protectorate.” 

The Economic Review is an interesting number. 
Mr. E. J. Smith expounds his “ New Trades Combin- 
ation Movement,” which, we hasten to say, has 
nothing to do with federation of trades, but aims 
at preventing unfair competition. The manufac- 
turers in a given trade are to bind themselves 
not to undersell one another, to limit output and 
sell at a price permitting fair rates of profit. 
Much may be said «@ priori against the system, but 
Mr. Smith brings out the fact, well-nigh incredible to 
old-fashioned economists, that many manufacturers 
in the smaller trades sell below cost of production 
from sheer ignorance as to what it costs them to 
make their own goods. How unbusiness-like some 
“business men” must be! Of course, they get into 
the Bankruptcy Court; but meantime the trade 
has been ruined. Mr. Smith’s system, we may 
note, involves profit-sharing in the form of a bonus 
to workmen. Among other articles worth attention 
are Mr. F. C. Channing's discussion of the old pro- 
blem, in a new form, of luxury and trade; and the 
symposium, or duel, between an Individualist and a 
Socialist—Mr. F. W. Hirst and Mr. Sidney Ball. 

The English Historical Review contains two 
articles which will repay the general reader. There 
is a re-examination of Nelson’s dealings with the 
Naples revolutionists, which is based partly on 
neglected Italian evidence, and is very unfavourable 
to the hero. Sir Henry Howorth’s article on the 
early history of Babylonia, as elucidated by the 
French discoveries at Tell Loh, has, amid much else, 
some interesting speculation on the possible racial 
affinity of the population with the Dravidian races 
of India, Ceylon, and Kerman, and the Cushites of 
Southern Arabia.—In Science Progress we may note 
an interesting biographical sketch of Julius Sachs of 
Wiirzburg, the founder of vegetable physiology, and 
a summary by Prof Dicey of the researches on the 
hybridisation of lepidoptera conducted by Prof. 
Standfuss of Zurich. These researches may not sound 
attractive, but they throw an important light on the 
question of the origin of species.—In the Critical 
Review Prof. Sayce’s assaults on Biblical criticism 
from the standpoint of archeology, are vigorously 
repelled by a Biblical critic, Prof. A. A. Bevan of 
Cambridge. 


A SOUND ECONOMIST. 


Tae Scope aND METHOD oF Portticat Economy. John Neville Keynes, 
M.A., D.Sc. Second Edition, Revised. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Tuis excellent book by Mr. Keynes, now in its second edition, 
is not for novices in political economy. Beginners in a science 
cannot be expected to make definitions within the limits of their 
yarticular data, or to discuss its proper method. For those, 
 scenang who have some knowledge of the general outlines of 
economies, and especially for many journalists who write so 
loosely nowadays on wealth and allied subjects, this book should 
prove very serviceable. In no science is it more necessary to be 
continually glancing backward at the method to be pursued in 
dealing with facts as in political economy, because in recent 
years very different views have been entertained as to the 
phenomena with which it should deal, the kind of knowledge 
that it seeks to obtain, and its relations with cognate branches 
of study, such as Ethies. Then, again, there have obtained 
diametrically opposite views as to the nature of the logical 
processes which are appropriate to this study. It is well, then, 
that Mr. Keynes should attempt to bring out the fundamental 
considerations which should guide us when we are in a quandary 
between the so-called English and German Schools, and give us 
what would be a kind of Metaphysies of Political Economy, if 
it were not that a large part of his volume is necessarily within 








the domain of controversy. Mr. Keynes is clear and cogent 
in argument, and is in other respects well qualified to dispel the 
mists of misunderstanding. His aim is to prove that the 
method of economics may be either inductive or deductive 
according to the department under investigation. He is @ 
moderate, and sides with such as Professor Adolph Wagner, as 
against both the too absolutely deductive school of Senior, Mill, 
Cairnes, and Bagehot, and the reactionary German School of 
Roscher, Hildebrand, and Knies. There is little doubt that the 
former underrated the necessity of appealing constantly to 
specific observation of the actual economic world and the value 
of historical material, and we think that Mr. Keynes in his 
attempt at compromise is justified in leaning slightly towards 
the historical spirit of the new school. He deals with his 
subject in an eminently fair and impartial manner, and serious 
students of special departments of the subject will do well to 
have beside them so good a guide to the instruments they must 
use if their product is to be sound and craftsmanlike. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


It was recently said, and with truth, that since the repeal of 
the Corn Laws we have had a quarter of a century of comparative 
Free Trade conviction in this country, followed by a quarter of 
a century of renewal, under the guise either of Reciprocity or 
of Fair Trade, of the old objections which at Cobden’s death 
political economists thought were for ever exploded. Mr. G. 
Armitage-Smith, Principal of the Birkbeck Institution, has just 
contributed to the Victorian Era series of educational hand- 
books an admirable summary of “The Free Trade Movement ” 
in its historical aspects and economic results. He rightly regards 
it as one of the most remarkable reforms of the nineteenth 
century, though Europe, it must be admitted, has so far turned 
a deaf ear to the inexorable logic of Adam Smith. Pitt, as these 
pages show had a strong leaning towards such an enlightened 
policy. ‘He entered upon a course of economic reforms by a 
commercial treaty with France (1786) and a reorganisation of 
the customs duties, but the unfortunate war which broke out in 
1793 converted the financial reformer into a war minister, and 
brought about events which renewed and intensified the pro- 
tective policy he would have modified.” After the Peace an 
agitation against Protection was set in motion, which culmi- 
nated, after forty years of controversy, in the Anti-Corn Law 
League. “With the abolition of the duties on corn and 
navigation, in 1849, the principle of free trading was fully 
established, and by various subsequent reforms it was carried out 
completely, until, in 1860, all duties of an avowedly protective 
character had been removed from the British fiseal system.” 
Considerable light is cast in these pages on the origin of restric- 
tions on trading, and the various stages in tariff reform between 
the years 1785 and 1836. The arguments for Protection, Reci- 
procity, and bounties are vigorously handled, and the reasons 
why Free Trade has not been adopted by other countries are 
discussed with not less candour than courage. The history of 
the tariffs in young countries, Mr. Armitage-Smith thinks, 
endorses the opinion pithily expressed by Professor Nicholson 
to the effect that “ Free Trade, like honesty, is the best policy.” 
Cobden asserted only a few days before his death that John 
Stuart Mill had done the world a great deal of harm by a famous 
but unfortunate passage in his Political Economy in which he 
favours the principle of Protection in young communities in 
regard to new industries. Extreme advocates of Reciprocity 
and so-called Fair Trade ask that we shall only trade with those 
countries which will accept reciprocal terms, and that we shall 
punish those who decline by excluding their goods. But while 
we may regret the methods of other countries which injure us 
to some extent by limiting the total trade carried on, we shall 
not convert them to our views by adopting their methods, and 
shall only injure ourselves still further by refusing to continue 
commercial relations which we find profitable even under present 
conditions. Those who object to the British system of Free 
Trade as one-sided Free Trade “ fail to recognise the advantages 


* Tue Free TrapE MOVEMENT AnD ITs Resutts. By G. Armitage- 
Smith, M.A. The Victorian Era Series. London: Blackie & 
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it confers upon both consumers of imports and producers of 
exports, and are still under the influence of the doctrine which 
regarded exporting as more profitable than importing, or of that 
other fallacy which seems to assume that exporting without 
importing is either possible or desirable.” There is justice in 
the view that Free Trade ought not to be prematurely forced 
upon the Colonies in their present circumstances ; indeed, as 
these pages show, so long as there are indications of consolida- 
tion on defensive and political grounds and on the basis of 
common interests and sympathies, the “ fiscal problem can wait.” 
This little book is not only a storehouse of economic facts, but it 
contains arguments and statistics which go far to shatter not a 
few economic fallacies. 

There has just been published a book of memories of life and 
work during the first half century of the existence of “ Queen’s 
College for Women,” Harley Street, W. Great progress has 
been made in the movement for the higher education of women 
since 1848. Queen's College was the pioneer institution, and its 
first principal was that courageous and far-sighted clergyman, 
Frederick Denison Maurice. His inaugural address, delivered 
in Hanover Square Rooms, on March 29th, 1848, on the object 
and aims of the first college for women, deservedly holds the 
place of honour in this volume. It reveals the practical sagacity 
as well as the sweet reasonableness of the man, and shows how 
far he was in advance of his times. Tennyson and Kingsley 
keenly discussed the new departure, and many notable people of 
a vanished generation lent the movement their practical support 
at atime when hostile criticism was common. Miss Croudace, 
the lady president, gives a short history of Queen’s College, and 
a number of distinguished old students, and amongst the rest, 
Mrs. Beerbohm Tree, Dr. Sophia Jex-Blake, Mrs. Arthur a 
Beckett, Miss Louisa Twining, and Miss Julia Wedgwood, 
recall their girlish experience, or describe their subsequent work 
in life. 

Worthy in every sense of the series to which it belongs, is 
the monograph on “ Hereford” which has just been added to 
the “Cathedral” series. Mr. Fisher not merely describes the 
fabric of Hereford, but gives a brief sketch of the history of the 
see. The book is full of lightly-handled knowledge, and the 
scholarly information it contains is expressed in pithy and exact 
terms. A unique treasure is preserved in Hereford Cathedral in 
the shape of a famous map of the world, which was discovered 
last century under the pavement of Bishop Audley’s Chapel, 
and which appears to have been designed as far back as the 
reign of Edward II. The map is evidently based on ideas taken 
from Herodotus, Isidore, Pliny, and other ancient historians. 
Quaint pictures of places are introduced, such as the Pillars 
of Hercules, the Labyrinth at Crete, the Pyramids of Egypt, 
and the like :—*‘ It is believed to be one of the very oldest maps 
in the world, if not the oldest, and it is full of the deepest 
interest. It is founded on the cosmographical treatises of the 
time, which generally commence by stating that Augustus 
Cesar sent out three philosophers, Nichodoxus, Theodotus, and 
Polictitus, to measure and survey the world, and that all geo- 
graphical knowledge was the result. In the left-hand corner of 
the map the Emperor is delivering to the philosophers written 
orders, confirmed by a handsome medieval seal. The world 
is here represented as round, surrounded by an ocean.” There 
are many illustrations in a volume which lends itself to cultured 
recreation 

Messrs. A. & C. Black’s “School Shakespeare,” which began 
well with “A Midsummer Night's Dream,” has just made a 
fresh appeal with “ King Lear.” The text is accompanied by 
critical and explanatory notes, pithily expressed and not too 
prodigal in number. The introduction deals admirably with 
the dramatic and literary aspects of “ King Lear,” and discusses 
in turn the plot, the source, the scene, the date, the personages, 
the construction, and the interpretation of a tragedy which is 
concerned directly with some of the deepest problems in human 
life and destiny. 

Lovers of fiction have certainly no reason to complain in 
these days of a lack of generosity both as to the quantity and 
quality of the pabulum offered to them in exchange for the 
nimble sixpence in these days by enterprising publishers. The 
latest example of such an appeal to the multitude is an edition 
in paper covers of Mr. Clark Russell's characteristic and excit- 
ing romance of the sea, ‘The Frozen Pirate.” Most people 
think that “The Wreck of the Grosvenor” is Clark Russell's 
most enthralling story, but ‘“‘The Frozen Pirate” runs that 
story hard. Since the days of Marryat and Dana no one has 
more perfectly wedded the charm of the sea to the story of 
adventure than Clark Russell, and it is well that such admir- 
able work should be brought within the purchasing power of 
sixpence, 

The Sunday School Union has sent us “ The Great Secret,” 
hy the Rev. F. E. Clarke, D.D., President of the World's 
Christian Endeavour Union, and “The Red Book,” a manual 
of practical advice for the use of superintendents of Sunday 
“The Great Secret ” consists of a sheaf of devotional 
papers, buoyant in outlook, and written with brains. ‘‘ The Red 
Book ” discusses, within brief compass, a number of practical 
questions which of necessity confront those who are responsible 
for the management of Sunday schools. It takes a wide view of 
Sunday school work, and is full of shrewd an 
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Supplement to ‘Che Speaker.” 


CHANCTONBURY RING. 





{TEYNING, an ancient town of a reticent aspect, 
b most picturesque, but finished, full of variety 
and engaging detail, stands on the highway to 
Horsham where the road rises to a spur of the 
Downs. It is a place of gables, oaken beams, shingle 
roofs, mature-looking wooden houses, a place of 
stepped pavements and of old gardens. The railway 
approached it, but kept its distance. Nothing has 
soiled it; it belongs to a prior century. One would 
be glad to see it once a week on an afternoon of 
mellow sunshine; then its warmth, its old home- 
liness, the sense of room about it, and of the 
easiness of life, deliver the thought and refresh the 
fancy like a well-dreamed sleep. Its air of mystery 
is never wanting either. Deep doorways, over- 
hanging eaves, beams strained and bent, narrow 
entries, windows low and broad, or high and secret, 
are loaded with meaning. Towns and houses are 
your only ghosts. Finger on lip, Steyning haunts 
the foot of Chanctonbury Ring, a picturesque 
phantom of the old order, a stationary ghost likely 
to tarry long since the nineteenth century itself 
has failed to lay it. 

Out of Steyning the byway to Chanctonbury 
Ring runs for a short mile through a narrow valley, 
and then ascends the flank fof the Downs. In the 
close silence of the steep-banked way, sounds drifted 
or swung at anchor: the carnival music of the 
thrush ; the starling’s castanets ; the muted cymbals 
and triangles of some stubborn hammering bird. 
On either hand leafless elms rose from the crest of 
the slope, and bonfires of dark green boxwood, 
whose new leaves flamed like greenish gold, studded 
the opposing acclivities. Ground-ivy, darker even 
than the boxwood, festooned the way: night and 
the sea were mixed in the hue of this ivy, and its 
white veins glimmered like pencillings of foam. 
Dandelions, broad and thick-rayed, as richly petalled 
as chrysanthemums, and of a golden hue unrivalled 
by any flower, shone out in clusters and constella- 
tions, stars of the first magnitude in a galaxy of 
cuckoo-buds amid a sky of violets. 

The wind was easterly, and its shrill pipe made 
itself heard as soon as the road left the valley and 
set itself against the Down. But here the northern 
slopes are fledged with beech, and the hills looked 
comely even in the bleak weather of this wintry 
April. Violets and hyacinths diapered with purple 
the russet beech-mast, though the cowslips hoarded 
their gold in their pale green chalices. The white- 
starred branches of the blackthorn sprinkled the 
prevailing bronze and purple of the covert with sparse 
sprays of silver; and the emerald banners of the 
downy, crisp, and pleated beech-leaves claimed the 
time for middle-spring, in spite of the attempted 
piracy of winter. In a bight of the land, the white, 
chalky plain, shaded with the sprouting down of the 
young corn, showed where the tide of harvest will 
run far up, and surge and break against the swelling 
hill. 

When the crest of the Downs was reached, 
Chanctonbury Ring was still a mile away; from the 
long easy slope of the ridge, the back-bone of the 
world in that neighbourhood, Sussex stretched out 
on the one hand, and Sussex and the sea on the other 
—great and varied prospects, but constant quantities 
for a mile : an interlocutor became at once desirable. 
That is the secret of the proficient, the truly pere- 
grinate wayfarer. Given a winding road with 
constant surprises, a straight, confined road leading 
to the unknown, or a steep ascent that taxes the 
breath, then the wayfarer is naturally occupied in 
observing, in expecting, or in enduring ; but when he 
reaches some agreeable and unexacting path, with 
the goal in sight, and wide, detached, far-reaching 








views on either hand, he must let his mind go. 
Should he compel it in the strict way of observation 
he errs lamentably, and will find the landscape 
unsatisfying ; he must think of something else. Best 
of all would be an actual companion: on the lonely 
top of the Downs constant recourse must be had to 
imaginary people, disputatious or otherwise, who 
surprise one by starting subjects thought to be at 
rest, by talking of men and things one had laid on 
the shelf. The Imaginary Disputant began about 
Ibsen and the personality of dramatists. 

“In my opinion,” said the Disputant, “no writer 
reveals himself more fully than the dramatist. It is 
inevitable. The moment you begin to consider the 
springs of action and the motives of conduct, there 
is one subject always at hand from infancy to death. 
Unconsciously, perhaps, at first your intimate 
acquaintance with this subject appears in your work; 
then, if you are not a mere botcher and charlatan, 
sooner or later the true source of man’s knowledge 
of human nature is revealed to you. It is a terrible 
revelation; but you cannot, you dare not, ignore it. 
You try to, doubtless; you even think you succeed 
in doing so; but your own accent and semblance are 
heard and seen in the vilest wretches, the grossest 
fools, as well as in the sweetest natures and the 
most heroic characters wherewith you mask the 
good and evil in yourself.” 

“But can a dramatist not portray at all, then, 
another than himself? Dramatists have drawn 
women successfully, for example.” 

“Yes, but think of the women. Wherever 
there is vital power at work the dramatist’s people 
are of one mould and order. Compare Ibsen’s 
women with Shakespeare’s. However widely each 
author’s women may differ among themselves, 
Cleopatra and Imogen are hardly distinguishable 
from each other when you contrast them with 
Hiérdis and Asta Allmers. This sub-consciousness, 
what is basic in the dramatist, appears in all his 
creations.” 

“Well, of course, it must do so; when you come 
to think of it, it cannot be otherwise.” 

“Yes, but the literary world generally seems 
loath to acknowledge it. Fear lurks behind the 
loathing, I think. Byron is the type of the pro- 
testing author, terrified at the self-betrayal in his 
works.” 

“ About Ibsen, however. He has betrayed him- 
self—he, the strongest, most self-contained of all 
poets and dramatists?” 

“Strong, but not self-contained—anything but 
self-contained. His plays smoke with his per- 
sonality. That is the very note of the man: that 
is his originality. The characters in the best- 
known of Ibsen’s plays, his later ones, professional, 
middle-class, and lower middle-class people, are as 
dull and uninteresting as they can be; and yet he 
has peopled the imagination of the Europe of his 
time with these undistinguished beings, because they 
are all Ibsen. They were metal of no mark or value: 
Ibsen alloys them with his personality, stamps them 
with his image and superscription, and they become 
current throughout the world. A mistaken realism 
seems to advise the drawing of men exactly as 
they are. If it could be done, you would have at 
last something worthy to be called a caput mor- 
tuum ; but it is an impossibility. You could no 
more take crude man and place him in a novel or a 
play—that is, make him literature, than you could 
make a lump of iron ore into a carving-knife by 
laying it on the table along with a fork and steel. 
Humanity is the raw material of literature; the 
smelting, the fining, the easting, the shaping, the 
damascening are the work of the creative artist, 
whose indispensable medium is his own personality.” 

“Well, then, how would you describe the person- 
ality of Ibsen?” 

“ Ah! I am too near him—and here we are at the 
top of the hill.” 

In the British-Roman work on the summit of 
Chanctonbury a plantation grows now. A woodman 
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with measured stroke drove wedges into the bole of 
a tree, and his boys played beside him. A crescent- 
shaped coppice of beech uncut for years girdled the 
hill. In the sheltered hollows beeches clustered ; 
beech groves clad all the northern slopes. The leaf- 
buds of the beech, small spear-heads of bronze 
washed the downs with a dark ruddy hue like the 
dull glow of a furnace door. The haze on the horizon 
beat and flickered, a heavy eyelid drooping over the 
sky. White gables stood out on the plain, appari- 
tions among the dark, budding woods. Red roofs, 
the smoke of houses, cream-white ribbons of road, 
touched the green and purple ground with points of 
colour and light. Seaward the furze scattered gold 
over the rolling land down to the shingly beach; 
and the pearl-grey sea under a sky of hammered 
iron shone with an inward lustre treasured in its 
deeps and garnered from many a shining summer. 
The east wind sighed and wailed, but through its 
forlorn note there sounded a sheep bell from a fold 


and the cuckoo’s mellow chime. Joun Davipson. 





THE CONSPIRATOR AS A LITERARY IDEAL, 





CANNOT remember seeing this subject treated 
anywhere. As a matter of fact, it was 
“ A.B. W.” who suggested it, when, not very long ago, 
he made the revived Julius Ceasar at Her Majesty's 
the text of his critical remarks. ‘ Conspirators,” he 
said, “‘ are as remote from our contemporary English 
experience as Grand Inquisitors or Court Jesters. . . 
What have we in common with Cesar and Brutus?” 
Now, this sets one thinking. Are these things 
indeed so ? 

The argument seems to be that there is little or 
no human interest in Julius Cesar, because a con- 
spirator is not exactly a human being. This might 
be called an extreme development of high Tory 
doctrine, entirely unexpected from such a quarter 
(though, to be sure, dramatic criticism is quite in- 
dependent of politics), were it not that Royalist or 
Legitimist conspirators are among the most pictur- 
esque figures in history. As a matter of fact, how 
little soever our English national life of the present 
day may have to do with conspiracies at first hand, 
the English nation, as a whole, finds the conspirator 
a marvellously interesting figure, whether in life or 
in literature. Within the memory of those who 
have attained middle life, the fact of our having no 
revolutions ourselves was no impediment to the 
fullest sympathy with foreign ones. Of late years 
this state of things has somewhat changed. Perhaps 
there has been a falling off in the number of objects 
of sympathy. Italy had achieved her liberty, Russian 
aspirations after freedom were to the general public 
but vaguely knownand uncomfortably associated with 
infidelity, dynamite, and peculiar theories of morals, 
and the French anarchists who kept up the tradition 
of Englandas the refugium peccatorum had done their 
best to discredit themselves and their cause... . 
Perhaps the liberated nations have too often proved 
a disappointment. They have not immediately shed 
the vices of their servitude and stood forth “ arch- 
angels, with wings all complete.” Perhaps, in the 
weariness and disillusionment of the dying century, 
people, so far from thinking with Barbour that 
“ Fredome is a nobill thinge,” are not even disposed 
to allow, with Matthew Arnold, that it is useful 
as a means to an end, but are convinced that empire 
is better. So, what use in struggling or sympathis- 
ing with struggles that can lead to nothing— 
whether of Armenian, Greek, Cuban, or ManilJan ? 
However this may be, we had practical proof‘ not 
long ago that the spirit which is interested in con- 
spiracies has not died out among us. Let a few very 
unheroic people get up a little, trumpery, sham 
revolution, and a reckless man—well, all this is 
crambe repetita, and we need not call the present 
Laureate to witness that there are some kinds of 
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revolutions which have power to thrill the nation 
even now. True, that amazing outburst of false 
sentiment, taken in connection with the growing 
apathy above alluded to, suggests food for thought. 
But that thought is not to the purpose at present. 

How much literature we should have to lose were 
we called upon to eliminate the conspirator—begin- 
ning with the Skolion of Kallistratos, the “ Athenian 
National Anthem,” as Clark calls it— 


év piptov KAadl rd tlpos popiow ot 

I can’t remember anything Roman to set beside 
this. Most Roman poets—from the greatest of all, 
of course, we cannot look for any mention of 
anything connected with politics—believed in the 
Empire, like Mr. Rudyard Kipling, between whom 
and Horace in his noblest mood a parallel and 
contrast might be instructive. Lucan, no doubt, 
is an exception, but I am free to confess 
that I have never even attempted to read the 
Pharsalia ; so I don’t know whether he celebrated in 
his verse the character he exemplified (with some 
failure in heroism at the critical point) in his life. 
Catiline was not delineated from a sympathetic point 
of view either by Sallust or Cicero; but “ Quoniam 
quidem circumventus ab inimicis praeceps agor, 
incendium meum ruina restinguam,” and other 
touches indicate a side of him worth something 
for poetical purposes. It is somewhat surprising 
that he has not been made use of oftener. 
There is Ben Jonson, to be sure; but Ben Jonson’s 
Catiline must be classed with the Pharsalia as far 
as the present writer is concerned. Life is scarcely 
long enough, as it is, for the things which can be 
read without effort. Spartacus is another (and for 
that matter a worthier) hero who has often seemed 
to me unduly neglected. It is true he has lately 
figured as the hero of a novel—a fact which only 
serves to remind the present writer, who has not 
read the book, of a “past,” with memories of 8 
blank-verse poem, stupendous in _ conception, 
amounting in execution to about sixty lines of 
introductory matter, and undertaken chiefly on 
the strength of the Primer of Roman Antiquities, 
fortified by insufficient doses of Beesly and Momm- 
sen. Further study revealed the inadequacy of this 
equipment, and postponed the poem to the ac- 
quisition of fuller knowledge—which never was 
acquired—and the poem died a natural death. But 
its ghost lingered on as above implied. 

Of course Brutus and Cassius — Shakespeare’s 
Brutus and Cassius—stand in the foremost ranks of 
hero-conspirators, and may be regarded as typical. 
And then there is Otway’s Venice Preserved. But for 
the fullest development of revolutionary enthusiasm 
coupled with “thrills” and the very rapture of 
shuddering mystery, we must take a leap both in 
time and space, and come to the Germany of 
Schiller’s youth—the Germany which went mad over 
Die Riiuber. No doubt that play—or a great deal of 
it—is fearful fustian, which is, perhaps, a less polite 
way of putting Coleridge’s dictum about “the 
material-sublime” ; but anyone who, at the proper age 
(a variable quantity, depending on individual capa- 
city and development), possesses sufficient German to 
appreciate the original, cannot fail to the end of his 
life to be thrilled by “ Da trat Einer hervor, der 
war anzusehen wie die Sternennacht” (which, as we 
know, impressed the Brontés), or “* Mein Roller starb 
einen schénen Tod,” or “ Will sich Hektor ewig von 
mir wenden?” And then, Fiesco/ and, greatest of 
all, Don Carlos! It was very sad to learn, later ox, 
that Don Carlos was not history. I suppose most of us 
have had our revolutionary period, when we adored 
Marquis Posa, if we knew him, and if not, Enjolras, 
in Les Misérables. Do the present generation see 
Enjolras appearing to them in dreams—as we did, 
once upon atime? And the hero of Quatre-Vingt- 
Treize, whose name memory fails to recall... . 
does this imply that the glorious and beloved 
demi-god was but a shadowy being after all? We 
used to think that this enthusiasm, madness, folly, 
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whatever you like to call it — in short, the 
frame of mind to which Julius Ceasar appeals 
most strongly, and to which a great deal that 
cannot be named in the same breath with Julius 
Cesar does not fail to appeal likewise — was a 
necessary phase in the lives of all who were worth 
anything—a sort of thing you were bound to catch 
and get through with, like the measles. But science 
has taught us that we are not by any means bound 
to have the measles, and as for the other sort of 
fever, I begin to be doubtful whether it affects our 
Epigoni to any great extent. They are severely 
practical and scientific, and if you cross-examine 
them they appear to be chiefly concerned lest 
British trade should go to other nations and to 
believe that national greatness consists in acquisitions 
of territory quocunque modo. .... But this is 
wandering sadly from the point. 

If we return to our own tongue, where shall we 
begin, or where stop? Till not so long ago it might 
almost seem as if sympathy with revolution—if not 
revolution, “ by the first intention ”—were the very 
life, and breath of English poetry. Byron, Shelley, 
the early Wordsworth, the Coleridge of the Odes, the 
Brownings, Swinburne (the Swinburne of the “ Song 
of Italy” and the “Songs before Sunrise”), not to 
mention minor lights; here is matter for a volume, 
or at least a Fortnightly article. Nay, the minor 
and even the ephemeral and insignificant writers 
would be better for our purpose than the great 
ones, as proving the universality of the sympathy 
more completely than the great ones. And our 
dirtaros ‘Apuddios has found his way into prose too. 
* Alton Locke,” “Sandra Belloni” and “ Vittoria,” 
“Tricotrin,” “ Sunrise,” “ When We Were Boys”; a 
fine heterogeneous list we could compile, if time and 
space allowed. Does any one remember Chambers’ 
Journal when “The Family Scapegrace” was run- 
ning in it as a serial? The genial writer whom we 
have just lost gave us, in that story, a beautiful 
group of conspirators, to one of whom there is no 
manner of doubt that many youthful hearts have 
been lost. Mr. James Payn did not, as a rule, go in 
for tragedy, but he could do so with fine effect. 

Our limits are reached, and the temptation to 
wind up with a platitude is strong. Let us wind up 
instead with a quotation, leaving the application, if 
any, to the reader :— 

Aiel opdv KAéos ~aceta Kat’ aiav, 
, glrral’ FApuddios Kal ’Aporoyeltwr, 
iri tov TUpavvoy KTavéTny 
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ARAN MOR, 

HERE are many islands named Aran—indeed 
the word means “island” in the Gaelic—on 
the Western coasts of Scotland and Ireland ; and all 
these Arans are inhabited by a primitive fisher-folk 
who have resembled each other much, and have 
perhaps suffered less of change for many centuries 
than any other people in Europe. These islands are 
stony, sandy, treeless places, swept bare of every- 
thing that cannot either resist the Atlantic gales, or 
creep into some nook or cranny to escape them. 
There is in the aspect of these desolate spots a 
terrible purity and loneliness, and a spell that never 
ceases to sway the heart of one who has breathed 
for long their enchanted air. The air—that must 
be the magic of the West! Fierce it can be, with 
driving hail, but never raw and cheerless. Or it 
can be sweet and wooing, but it never leaves you 
languid and unstrung. Delicately it enters the being 
of a man, delicately it steals away his worldly cares, 
and the crust of civilisation dissolves. It fills the 
blood with a new fire and the heart with dreams. 
One thinks that all fairyland may lie beyond the 
ridge of the next mountain, and the stony landscape 
appears to hold a secret more momentous and nearer 
to the brink of utterance than do “all the valleys 

of Ionian hills.” 





It is one of the Irish Arans that we are here 
concerned with—the largest of the group of three 
islands that stretch across the mouth of Galway 
Bay. Few of articulate-speaking men ever visit 
this remote place, yet both ancient Paganism 
and ancient Christianity have left in it remains 
which show that men once fought for that spot of 
barren ground, and perhaps amassed great treasure 
there, and certainly filled it with works of beauty 
that have the immortal touch of that great art, 
which was once a common thing, but which our 
triumphant civilisation has made so rare. 

The Island of Aran Mor is, in the main, nothing 
but a sheet of limestone. You see acres upon acres 
there of gleaming rock, crossed like an Alpine glacier 
with deep crevasses, in the depths of which, amid 
darkness and moisture, grow maidenhair fern and other 
rare and delicate plants. The rock, as the manner 
of the stone is, lies in huge squared blocks, like a 
number of books piled on each other, and the island 
rises in a series of terraces from the northern side 
to the southern. Here, at the southern side, instead 
of another gradual descent, we find a sheer preci- 
pice; the enormous slabs of stone projecting 
sometimes twenty or thirty feet over the abyss. 
On the highest point of the island, seven hundred 
feet above the sea, and on the bare edge of a 
beetling cliff, stands the huge prehistoric fortress 
of Dun Angus. Imagine a great semicircular wall 
of dry stone, very carefully built, some twenty feet 
high and about the same thickness. It is terraced 
on the inside, and there are flights of steps leading 
from terrace to terrace. The wall encloses a small 
grassy plateau, the chord of the semicircle being 
simply the cliff-edge. You can lie down there, and 
craning over the edge, drop a pebble from your 
hand, which will touch nothing till it falls into the 
sea. Outside this wall, at a little distance off, is 
another similar one and outside that again, but 
with a much wider sweep, runs a third semicircular 
wall concentric with the others. Between the 
second wall and the inner one there is a dense 
thicket, as it were, of long splinters of limestone 
fixed in the crevices of the rock. After the first and 
second lines of defence had been taken, the enemy 
would still have to force their way with difficulty 
through this bristling and jagged array of stony 
spikes, while a storm of missiles would be hurled on 
them from the inner wall which towered above their 
heads. 

There is another of these fortresses on the island, 
at a place where two arms of rock run far out 
into the sea and form a small harbour-like bay or 
cove. At their extremity they descend by a sheer 
drop of some thirty or forty feet into the waves; 
but landward the strata are piled on each other 
higher and higher, and overhang more and more, 
till at last they meet to form the brow of a vast 
sea-cavern. It is difficult to imagine a place where 
natural scenery could be more full of suggestions 
of terror. Even on a day of bright sunshine it 
remains an abyss of gloom, full of dark waters 
weltering and tossing within their encircling walls 
of cliff. Far below white sea-birds wheel and 
hover, seeming as if imprisoned in the gulf. It is 
here that the second ancient stronghold is to be 
found. It is in the form of a huge terraced wall, 
built across one of the arms of the bay so as to cut it 
off from the mainland. 

What conflicts may have been witnessed here, 
what victories, what massacres, what wild struggles 
on the verge of the awful precipices—all these must 
be left to the imagination, for they belong to the 
unwritten records of a vanished race. The people 
who raised these huge ramparts never carved a line 
or sculptured a stone to tell us of their history or 
their beliefs. All the more potent, perhaps, is the 
effect upon the imagination of the memorials which 
they have left. And it is not surprising that the 
folk who grow up, in isolation from the world, 
surrounded by this awe-striking scenery and by 
these strange relics of what may seem to have 
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been a cruel and demoniac power, should be haunted 
by the sense of unearthly and malignant influences. 
Of the fact that this is so the writer had some per- 
sonal evidence which he does not care to repeat, but 
he may mention that a woman was pointed out to 
him whose body was supposed to be inhabited by 
an evil spirit. She seemed a well-to-do farming 
body, owning several cows, a wealthy person for 
Aran, and she spoke of all things in a strain of 
unvarying and querulous anxiety andcomplaint. It 
was said that mischance followed all with whom she 
had dealings. Once a friend of the writer's voyaged 
from Aran to Galway in a vessel into which, to the 
great dismay of the crew, she had been admitted as 
a passenger. Something, it was said, was sure to 
happen; and in truth, although the voyage had 
begun in brilliant weather, a dense mist came on 
about midway, which prolonged the passage about 
two hours. 

Aran Mor is full of the ruins of Christian churches 
and oratories, and a lovely sculptured cross has been 
discovered here in fragments. There is one little 
edifice called “The Church of the Four Comely 
Saints,” which forms a curious contrast to the grim 
stronghold of Paganism which crowns the hill not 
far off. The little church stands on a small plot of 
level ground, with the stony waste all round it, amid 
which it seems to blossom like a flower of stone. 
There is no other word by which to convey a sense 
of the delicacy and grace which even in its ruin seem 
to characterise this little building. This is partly, 
no doubt, due to the material, for the pale blue-grey 
limestone of the West of Ireland is one of the most 
beautiful and enduring of building materials. But 
other Christian relics in Aran do not seem to show 
the same exquisite taste and care. It is hard to say 
exactly where the charm lies—all we have is a 
couple of gables, a doorway, a tiny east window, 
and a plain stone altar. But every moulding, the 
curve of every arch, even the joining of every 
stone, seems to testify to the work of a loving and 
reverent hand which has somehow managed to leave 
its impress here in spite of the neglect and desertion 
of centuries, 

Yet though Christianity has set its seal on Aran, 
it has not overcome the spirit of the older faith 
which still breathes from the heights of Dun Angus 
and the Black Fortress, and still lives in all the 
instinctive unformulated part of the peasant’s creed. 
It is a place ix which the most civilised of modern 
men can hardly avoid feeling strangely near to a 
barbaric and mysterious past. 








CURRENT CONTINENTAL LITERATURE. 


——_e > —— 


N Paris, a city which owes its reputation—almost 
its existence—to its cafés and its sensations, there 
are at present two widely different subjects of polite 
conversation which every man, woman, and even 
schoolboy has discussed to tatters. That truly 
malheureuse affaire Dreyfus still hangs like a pall 
over the lightheartedness of Parisian existence. The 
Englishman who smiles superciliously over the highly- 
seasoned descriptions of the incidents of the affaire, 
finding in them grave reasons for self-congratulation, 
quite fails to appreciate the fact that this, to him, some- 
what childish and exaggerated farce has been no 
laughing matter for France. Emile Zola has, rightly 
or wrongly—and we enter into no discussion of the 
case — divided house against house, has nearly 
divided even the nation against itself. And the 
worst is not yet. The forthcoming trial at Versailles 
can settle nothing. Ft aprés? 

There is but one way to silence the Parisian who 
threatens you with endless diatribes on Cassation 
and weary criticisms of the last cartoon of “ Psst,” 
If you can by any happy chance edge in two 
words, “ Ht Cyrano?” the effect will be magical. 
Everyone has something to tell you about Cyrano de 





Bergerac; the tramdrivers and cochers can give you 
Edmond Rostand’s record. If, greatly daring—for 
when he is on “ l'affaire” any interruption will surely 
be taken as an expression of dissent—you can get 
your Parisian as far as an astonished “Pas vu 
Cyrano, hein?” you will be troubled with no more 
Zolaistics. 

“Cyrano de Bergerac,” by Edmond Rostand, is a 
work of distinctive genius, a genuine masterpiece. 
In book form it has achieved an unheard-of success ; 
never since the days of Victor Hugo has a play sold 
in tens of thousands. Indeed, it is a play to be read, 
not to be seen—or, at least, only to be seen after it 
has been read. It gains nothing and loses much 
from the interpretation of the Porte St. Martin. 
The central figure of the play is a triumph of daring 
characterisation. Cyrano, with his great nose, 
“ qui d’un quart d’heure en tous lieux me précéde,” 
like Bardolph’s a coal of fire, sometimes blue and 
sometimes red, with a face all bubukles, and 
whelks and knobs, is, physically, a ridiculously 
grotesque personage—and yet one is never even 
so much as tempted to smile at him. The vicious 
man is, as often as not, an easy object of admiration ; 
there is, after all, something grandiose in superlative 
wickedness. But it goes against the grain of whole 
human nature to feel anything higher or broader 
that pity of mere ugliness. We never pity Cyrano. 
All his intense ugliness of frame is but an outward 
and visible deception. Cyrano is altogether admirable 
in mind and heart: a great and lovable man whose 
life is perfected in self-sacrifice. He is not of 
the stuff from which heroes are usually made. He 
is clearly the creation of a man of real genius. 


M. Rostand is much more than an accomplished’ 


playwright who has caught the public fancy and 
learned the popular tricks: he is, perhaps, before 
everything else, an author. He has the light touch 
of the true artist, and the tension of strong emotion 
is often relieved by gay bits of brilliant comedy. 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” glitters with delicious 
conversations and sparkling repartee; it is brim- 
ming over with telling phrases, many of which 
are destined to become historical. In the whole 
play we can only remember two which miss 
the mark and are pointless to the general. The real 
Cyrano— for there was a real Cyrano—was, it is now 
generally admitted, the author of the ever famous 
“ Mais, que diable allait-il faire dans cette galére ?” 
and Moliére is supposed to have stolen several of his 
best phrases, and, in Scapin, an entire act from one 
of his plays. But M. Rostand’s Cyrano, too, has added 
phrases, and more than one, to the quotations which 
become public property and are bound up in the 
volume of a nation’s language. His threat to Mont- 
fleury, to give only one or two of the most striking 
examples, will become a French equivalent of “ Take 
away that bauble!” 


Done je désire voir le théitre guéri 
De cette “fluxion—sinon, le bistouri! 


His description of the cadets of Gascogne will be often 
shouted as a war-cry, like the last call of “‘ Marmion.” 


Ce sont les cadets de Gascogne 

De Carbon de Castel-Jaloux ; 
Bretteurs et menteurs sans vergogne 
Ce sont les cadets .... 


And his self-composed epitaphs will find their way 
into countless—obituary notices. 


Oni ma vie 
Ce fut d’étre celui qui souffle—et qu’on oublic! 
Pendant que j’étais en bas, dans l’ombre noire, 
D’autres montaient cueillir le baiser de la gloire ! 
J’aurai tout manqué, méme ma mort. 
Ci-git Hereule—Savinien 
De Cyrano de Bergerae 
Qui fut tout, et qui ne fut rien, 


We have neither space nor inclination for a bald 
summary of the play. Only by quotation can we 
hope to convey some halting idea of its strength and 
beauty. The last scene of all is poignant in magnificent 
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pathos: a fit and worthy ending for an “heroic 
comedy.” After very many days the hero who 


.... Pendant quatorze ans, .... a joué ce role 
D’étre le vieil ami qui vient pour étre drdle, 


comes to his own and, too late, is understood. 
Ghastly white, his head bound up, to the end a 
victim of ironical circumstance, he stands in the 
garden of the tonvent to meet his last enemy, to 
fight the last of his long list of fights. 


Oh! mais! .. .. puisqu’elle est en chemin, 
Jé Vattendrai debout, 
(Il tire son épée), 
et l’épée A la main! 


He does mighty battle with all his thousand old 
foes, striking the air with his sword and shouting 
defiance. 


Je sais bien qu’A la fin nous me mettrez A bas; 
N’importe: je me bats! je me bats! je me bats! 

(Il fait des moulinets immenses et s’arréte, haletant.) 
Oui, vous m’arrachez tout, le laurier et la rose ! 
Arrachez! Il y a malgré vous quelque chose 
Que j’emporte, et ce soir, quand j’entrerai chez Dieu, 
Mon salut balaiera largement le seuil bleu, 

Quelque chose, que sans un pli, sans une tache, 
J’emporte malgré vous. .. . 
(il s’élance l’épée haute) 
et c'est... . 
(il chancelle et tombe) 
....+ Mon panache. 


We feel that it is impossible to do justice to such 
a scene which stands in splendid isolation among the 
mass of modern Continental literature. “Cyrano de 
Bergerac” must be read, and once read it will often 
be returned to. There is a swing, a dash, a verve, 
a piquancy, a brightness in it that will haunt you 
with a very pleasant memory. Sentences will come 
back to you in strange places, and you will be 
thankful that you have read so strong, so sug- 
gestive, so ennobling a book. 








THE IMPERIAL PRAYERS. 





(Suggested by a passage in Mr. Valentine Chirol’s 
the “ Far Eastern Question.”) 


ILENCED the streets with sand of holy hue, 
Shrouded the curious houses with faint sheen 

Of silk and broid’ry, which for months between 
These awful feasts none but the moth dare view ; 
The Son of Heaven, the Unutterable Kwang Hsu, 
Borne in his lofty-looming palanquin, 
By slaves who, if they stumble, die unseen, 
Flits like a ghost through midnight—what to do? 


The West stands clamouring outside his door : 

We plan division of his lands and fame, 

Yet hold Heredity for proven Truth. 

To pray to his great Fathers gone before, 

—Might not Marc Brutus once have done the same ?— 
Goes that spoiled, wretched, and mysterious youth. 


Victor PLARR, 








REVIEWS. 





A FRENCHMAN ON TOUR IN AFRICA, 


Taree Years In Savace# Arrica. By Lionel Decle. With 
an introduction by H. M. Stanley, M.P. With 100 illustra- 
tions and 5 maps. London: Methuen & Co. 


F a nation could blush we imagine that all good 
Britons must have been rosy red ever since Mr. 
Lionel Decle published this record of his three years’ 
wanderings from the Cape to the Equator. Mr. Decle 
is a Frenchman, and, what is more, he appears to 
have visited Africa on some sort of a semi-official 
mission from the French Government. Mr. Stanley 
confesses, in his preface to Mr. Decle’s narrative, that 
he has no very clear idea why Mr. Decle went to 





savage Africa, and the reader is not much better 
informed when he has read Mr. Decle’s own account 
of his travels. But what took Mr. Decle to Africa is, 
after all, more his affair than anybody else’s, and 
what we are concerned with is the use he has made 
of his time while there and his capacity for telling 
us something interesting about the countries and 
peoples he visited during his wanderings. Mr. 
Decle does not profess to bean explorer. He did not 
set out with the determination to tread where no 
white man’s foot had ever trod before. What he 
did do was to go to one place, and, finding himself 
there, to decide that, as he was there, there was no 
reason why he should not go a little farther. In 
this way he looked in on Khama at Palapshwe, on 
the French missionaries at Shesheke, on the late 
Lobengula at Bulawayo, on the Portuguese com- 
mandant at Tete, Sir Harry Johnston at Zomba, 
German officials on Lakes Nyasa, Tanganyika and 
Victoria, and on Colonel Colville, who was then 
administering the newly created Uganda Protector- 
ate; finally doing a little fighting with the late 
Roddy Owen against Kabarega, King of Unyoro, 
before he returned to the coast and civilisation at 
Mombasa. And the reason why we should all be 
a-blushing at this moment is that, wherever he went, 
Mr. Lionel Decle seems to have been immensely 
impressed by the superiority of the British race over 
every other race, of British methods of dealing with 
native races and undeveloped countries over the 
methods of other European peoples, and has said so 
with most engaging frankness and directness in the 
present volume. Now it happens that for some time 
past the French Colonial party, which is very noisy 
and very patriotic, has not viewed with approval 
the doings of Great Britain in Africa ; and when Mr. 
Decle came back and reported that he was lost in 
admiration of our administration in Rhodesia, in 
British Central Africa, and in Uganda, and did not at 
all approve of the methods of the Portuguese and Ger- 
mans, the French public, so far as it interested itself 
in the matter, appears to have intimated to Mr. Decle 
that he was a very unpatriotic Frenchman and ought 
to have copied that delightful scion of a royal house, 
Prince Henri d’Orleans, who, after receiving every 
hospitality and kindness at the hands of British 
officials, returned to France and abused his former 
hosts as if they had been pickpockets. Mr. Decle 
tells us that when he protested that he had only 
tried to give a fair and impartial account of what 
he had himself seen, he was told by a certain high 
official that he “had no right to be fair and impartial 
with regard to Anglo-African questions.” 

Mr. Decle’s frank predilection for British adminis- 
trative methods, and his outspoken admiration for 
many of our officials with whom he came into 
contact, may, perhaps, lend a certain bias to our 
opinion of his book; but, judging it as impartially 
as may be, we cannot help thinking that it is one of 
the most interesting stories of African travel pub- 
lished of late years. If it lacks the supreme interest 
of the books in which Livingstone, Stanley, Thomson, 
and other pioneers have told of their journeys 
through unknown lands and among tribes who had 
never heard of the existence of the white man, it is 
not without interest of another order. In one sense’ 
Mr. Decle may be said to be the first Central African 
tourist. He does not appear to have been either 
missionary, trader, prospector, administrator, or 
sportsman ; and though he collected curios for the 
French Government (and complains that he was but 
ill-paid for the trouble), he seems to have had no 
definite plans and to have wandered through Africa 
just as many of us wander about Europe when we 
get the chance. He was not, therefore, under any 
obligation, conscious or unconscious, to look at what 
there was to be seen from any particular point of 
view, and sometimes his impressions are not easy to 
reconcile with the impression of other travellers. 
But his views, whatever they may be, are always 
clearly, and sometimes even picturesquely, expressed, 
and the reader who follows him in his wanderings 
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from Cape Town to Mombasa will unquestionably get 
a clearer bird's-eye view of the central strip of the 
African continent than he could get in any other single 
volume of African travel. Native manners and cus- 
toms, incidents of travel, the general character of the 
country—all these are matters that receive adequate 
treatment; but probably most readers will agree that 
the main interest of Mr. Decle’s narrative lies in what 
he has to say of the relations which the intruding 
white races are establishing with the dark-skinned 
races who owned, or roamed over, the centre of the 
continent before the scramble for Africa began. 
Mr. Decle claims that, as a Frenchman judging the 
work of Englishmen, Germans, and Portuguese, he 
must be accepted as an impartial witness; and he 
has no hesitation in affirming that Great Britain 
is alone in fulfilling her duty towards the people 
whom the white races are dispossessing in Africa. 
We cannot enter here, in any detail, into the 
evidence by which he seeks to support this thesis, 
but anyone who is sufliciently interested in the 
subject will find a good deal of evidence at first 
hand in Mr. Decle’s pages. His account of the social 
arrangements of the Portuguese on the Zambezi is 
confirmed by the evidence of other travellers; and 
in what he has to say of the iniquities of the Piazzo 
system and of the Capitao Mores, he does but re- 
peat from his own personal observation what other 
visitors to the Zambezi Valley have told us of the 
causes of the failure of the Portuguese to make the 
most of the vast possessions which still remain to 
them in Africa. It is, however, with reference to the 
Germans in Africa that Mr. Decle makes the most 
startling charges. One or two recent cases—that of 
Dr. Carl Peters, for example—which have occupied the 
attention of the German Courts have thrown a 
very unpleasant light on the methods sometimes 
adopted by German officials in Africa, but both in Ger- 
many and in thiscountry public opinion has comforted 
itself with the thought that the brutal and inhuman 
methods proved to have been employed were quite 
exceptional. If Mr. Decle’s evidence may be accepted, 
this is very far from being the case. Again and again 
in passing through German territory he came upon 
unmistakable evidence of the hatred and terror 
which the Germans have inspired among the natives. 
There are, of course, officers and officials among the 
Germans of whom nothing but good can be said ; 
but these men are the exceptions. The main source 
of the mischief seems to lie in the paucity of officers. 
In many cases important districts are left in charge 
of a non-commissioned officer, who all too soon learns 
to play the part of a petty tyrant among the wretched 
blacks. At Tabora, for example, Mr. Decle found a 
non-commissioned officer in charge, during the absence 
of the chief of the station. “This man, who by 
trade was a working baker, was thus in sole charge 
of a district comprising 40,000 square miles with a 
population of nearly half a million of people. The 
natives bitterly complained of him, and I must say 
that he was not the man to raise the white men in 
their estimation. What struck me most was the 
absolute lack of respect the fellow and a com- 
panion of his (a hospital sergeant) showed to- 
wards their officers. Even before me—a stranger 
and a foreigner—they never ceased abusing their 
officers and all their superiors, including the Gover- 
nor-General. I may add,” says Mr. Decle, “ that 
this was not an isolated instance, as I found the same 
disposition in every German non-commissioned officer 
I met.” This is the weak spot in the German system, 
which places practically unlimited power in the hands 
of men wholly unfitted for its exercise. The kiboko 
—ie. hippopotamus-hide whip—is, Mr. Decle assures 
us, a regular institution, and a description which he 
gives of a “trial” at Muanza, a station on the 
Victoria Nyanza, is almost incredible in its brutality. 
Nor has he anything good to say of the German 
Anti-Slavery Society. At Ukerewe the agents of 
the Society have built a magnificent station ; “ but 
it is not difficult to build magnificent stations if you 
have four or five hundred men always on forced 





labour. If a man tries to escape he is fired upon.” 
These are grave charges, and it is to be hoped that 
they will not escape attention in Germany, where 
we do not for a moment suppose that such pro- 
ceedings would be countenanced or encouraged by 
the heads of the Society. Mr. Decle disclaims any 
national bias in making these statements, and he 
certainly does not hesitate to condemn his own 
countrymen when the occasion arises. Monseigneur 
Hirth, the Roman Catholic bishop in Uganda, has 
had many critics, but few more outspoken than Mr. 
Decle, who practically supports all the charges of 
mischievous meddling in political matters and mis- 
representation brought against the bishop by 
Colonel Lugard and others. 

But though there is much controversial matter 
and much outspoken criticism in Mr. Decle’s book, it 
would be a mistake to suppose that this constitutes 
its sole claim to public attention. It is anadmirable 
and vivid narrative of three years of exciting travel 
in countries of which little is even now known, and 
its pages are studded with observations on the life, 
manners and customs, and characters of the people 
with whom the author came into contact. Indeed, 
for the general reader, for the man who wants to 
know something about the countries of the heart of 
Africa south of the Equator, it will prove an 
eminently useful handbook, none the less useful 
because it is at the same time eminently readable. 

The index is quite unworthy of the work; it is 
the most poverty-stricken thing of the kind we have 
seen, and is quite useless as a key to the contents of 
the book. 


THE CLOSE OF HELLENIC INDEPENDENCE, 

Tue History OF GREECE FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT TO 
THE CLOSE OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE GREEK 
Nation. By Adolph Holnt. Vol. 1V. Translated by 
Frederick Clarke. London: Macmillan & Co. 


THE professional scholar and the general reader 
will unite in welcoming the concluding instalment 
of this valuable history. In some respects the 
fourth volume is more important, more absolutely 
indispensable, than any of its predecessors. Be- 
ginning in 323 B.c., it carries us through theZepoch 
which the author calls “ the period of the kings and 
the leagues,” traces the gradual absorption of the 
Greek world by Rome, and only ends when the 
Battle of Actium leaves Augustus sole claimant to 
the heritage of Alexander. The transition that 
these three centuries witnessed is full of significance 
in the story of mankind. Our knowledge of the 
steps by which it was effected is singularly un- 
satisfactory and obscure. That this is so is due 
mainly to the lack of contemporary historians 
of genius. Polybius, it is true, has merits 
that are often very inadequately recognised; but 
his warmest admirers do not claim for him the 
highest rank, and, after all, it is only here and there 
that he helps us. Within recent years much light 
has been thrown upon dark places by the methods of 
modern scholarship. Results almost bewildering in 
their richness have been derived from the study of 
coins and inscriptions, from the labours of explorers 
and excavators, from the deciphering of the papyri 
that the graves of Egypt have given up. If the 
ordinary man is not to lose his way altogether, it is 
imperative that from time to time some competent 
observer should survey the whole field, and try to 
sum up and put on record the advances actually 
made. Such a survey is,in point of fact, what Dr. 
Holm has given us. Moreover, nothing like it has 
been done before for the period with which he now 
deals. To some extent he trenches on ground that 
has been traversed by Droysen at one extreme and 
by Mommeen at the other. But even where he does 
so, he follows a line of his own. The thread that 
binds his narrative together is his insistence on the 
continuity of Greek life and thought. He never 
wearies of combating the ordinary views as to the 
degeneracy of the latter-day representatives of 
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Hellenism, and his arguments are almost invariably 
interesting and suggestive. Sufficient weight, how- 
ever, is not given to the negative evidence furnished 
by the poverty of the literature and the absence of 
individual great men. Nor does Dr. Holm see that 
his faith in the persistent vitality of Greece is hardly 
consistent with his own reiterated statement that 
the advance of Rome was brought about not by her 
thirst for territory, but by the sheer weight of her 
moral superiority. Of this last point, indeed, he is 
inclined to make too much. Surely, no historian, 
ei un Oécw SiadvdAdtrwv, would exalt Mummius into a 
hero. 

The chief defect of the book arises from the limits 
within which it has beencompressed. The narrative 
of the Diadochi and the Epigoni produces a confused 
impression of a struggle going on in a dim twilight, 
from which only one or two figures emerge with 
anything like distinctness. Again, the tendency to 
make the history a series of short summaries has 
disadvantages which are only partially compensated 
for by an abundant supply of cross references. 
Wherever, on the other hand, the author has free 
scope, he is admirable. His pictures of Agathocles, 
of Mithridates, of the slave-market at Delos are 
excellent. Perhaps, however, it is in the notes that 
the chief value of his work will lie. They are of 
the most varied and elaborate character. At one 
time we have a careful summary of the numis- 
matics of a dynasty, at another an account of the 
most recent exploration of some district of Asia 
Minor, at another a criticism of Mommsen’s view 
of Cesar or Marquardt’s theory of the organisation 
of the provinces under the Empire. Even the 
specialist will be glad to find such a collection of 
references as are at his disposal here. Care has 
been taken to bring the English edition up to date 
in this respect; although it is certainly a pity that 
the standard translations of Mommsen’s “ History of 
Rome” and Baedeker’s “Greece” are ignored; 
reference to the German originals is only confusing. 

The translator deserves great credit for the 
manner in which his task is performed. His version 
reads smoothly and naturally, and his knowledge 
of German is obviously excellent. The few mis- 
translations we have noted are due to want of 
familiarity with the subject-matter. On p. 77 we 
appear to be told that Demosthenes and Phocion 
were not Athenians; “ to this category” should read 
“to this period.” On p. 107 “land forces” should 
be substituted for “country people.” On p. 234 “ at 
Dymae near Hecatombaeom” is geographically 
absurd, as a reference to Polybius would have 
shown. On p. 518 it is misleading to say that 
Romans of note “ emigrated” into Greek countries ; 
they only travelled there. The “spiritus and 
accents” were marks of pronunciation, not “ signs 
of prosody” (p. 439); no one paid any attention to 
accents in metre till some six hundred years after their 
invention. As we have indicated, the average level 
of English diction throughout the book is high. 
Occasionally, however, we stumble over some 
curious awkwardness. ‘“ Continuator” (p. 118) and 
“Rheginian” (p. 362) are words that the world 
would willingly let die; while to say (p. 120) that 
“the whole of the inhabited land [of Egypt] was 
confined to the Nile” looks uncommonly like an 
Irish bull. In the last case, even if the expression is 
defensible, which we doubt, a simpler rendering 
could easily have been found for “am Nil lag.” 
These few defects, however, detract but little from 
the excellence of the translation as a whole. It is 
gratifying to note that misprints are exceptionally 
rare. “ Mentioned” on p. 125 should be “ minted.” 
“Troizene” occurs on p. 260. “Dyrrachium” is 
found in the earlier chapters; the usual spelling, 
“ Dyrrhachium,” in the later. On p. 110 “coinon” 
has a quaint appearance as a transliteration of 
xowov. It should be added that this volume con- 


tains a useful index to the whole work—a blessing 
for which, if we mistake not, the possessors of the 
German edition have still to wait. 
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RECENT POETRY AND VERSE. 


Sonas FROM PrupENTIUs. By Ernest Gilliat Smith. 
John Lane. 

Footsteps OF PROSERPINE. 
Elliot Stock. 

A TALE From Boccaccio. By Arthur C. Armstrong. 
Constable & Co. 


London : 
By Newman Howard. London: 


London : 


A Wrinpow Nn Lincotn’s Inn. By Addison MeLeod. 
London: Kegan Paul & Co. 
Poems. By Henry Kirke White. Canterbury Poets. London: 


Walter Scott. 


Rip VAN WINKLE, AND OTHER POEMS, 
man. London: George Bell. 


By William Aker- 


‘‘SONGS FROM PRUDENTIUS” is a book full of interest 
to the student of poetry; and though there might 
be more accomplished translators of the old Christian 
poet than Mr. Ernest Gilliat Smith, one takes a 
certain delight in his quaint style and angular 
metres. They have so much rightness that they 
make us feel the translator's eye to be ever in his 
subject, and not at all in building for himself the 
lofty rhyme. Very literal must be these ren- 
derings of the ascetic poet, with his praise of 
austerity, his mind steeped in lofty spiritualism, 
in an age corrupt with Pagan luxury. Some of 
these songs are like a picture painted on the 
catacomb walls—out of drawing, without loveliness, 
the colours flaking off, the figures almost grotesque, 
yet innocent, touching, tender, with the young 
tenderness of the dawn of Christianity. in his 
enterprise Mr. Gilliat Smith has deserved well of us. 
Here is a carol which, in its English dress, would not 
lend itself to carolling, but it is a thing of grace 
nothwithstanding :— 


“Methinks that day glad Mother Earth 
Flecked all her fields with fairest flowers, 
That e’en the desert breath grew sweet 
With roses and with violets. 


“That every dour and barren thing— 
Dry, parched-up rock and thirsty stone, 
Then changed the nature of its heart, 
Paid passing homage to the Child— 


“Brought forth, ’mid beds of velvet moss, 
In opened Jeaves and unfurled fronds, 
A wealth of loveliness untold. 

That honey flowed from every crag. 


“ And spikenard from the tamarisk, 
And balsam from the gnarled oak; 
And all the land breathed blessedness. 
How holy is Thy manger-bed !” 


Prudentius is not a poet of the softer emotions. 
He dwells in too high air for that. But that he 
could be tender with the supreme tenderness of one 
leaning out of the heights we have exquisite proof. 


“He is the shepherd, vigilant and trusty, 
Who sought the sick lamb, weary, tattered, footsore, 
When it was straying in Death’s gloomy forest, 
Shut out from Eden. 


“Who when He found it, laid it on His shoulders— 
Hell’s cruel sleuth-hounds crouching low before Him— 
And healed and healthful, to the sunny sheepfold 

Safely restored it. 


“To that green field where grows the tenderest herbage, 
Where no rude bramble waves its thorny branches, 
Where no rough thistle arms its seed with spear-heads, 

Needle-like piercing. 

“ Where ‘neath cool palm-groves grass is flecked with lilies, 
And where the laurel bends its glossy foliage 
O’er gurgling fountains, gushing forth pure water, 

Clearer than crystal.” 


Prudentius is as eloquent in praise of frugality as is 
the Pontiff Leo in our day. And Mr. Ernest Gilliat 
Smith's rendering is pleasantly cool and translucent 
reading amid the hectic ardours of our little poets. 
Mr. Newman Howard ought to be a better poet 
than he is. He can turn a lyric prettily, and is not 
without force in a ballad. “St. Thomas in India” 
has some forcible and eloquent passages, but it lacks 
clearness of presentation, and one finds the story 
still obscure after reading the poem. In fact, the 
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book as a whole is sufficiently good to make us wish 
it better. 

Mr. Armstrong presents his “Tale from Boccaccio” 
in measured and musical verse. He has read his 
Keats to some advantage, and he is a man of taste 
and feeling. The world has no time for long stories 
in verse, but we like Mr. Armstrong in his Tale, and 
still more in his poetic narrative of the Venerable 
Bede’s death, better than in his shorter poems. The 
unhappy reviewer of small verse finds few among 
his books of so much sanity and dignity; but even 
these excellent qualities are not reason enough for a 
book of verse, and Mr. Armstrong should have 
known better than to publish one. In the majority 
of cases we do not expect the writer to know better. 

Mr. Addison McLeod is another of these exasper- 
ating persons with an aptitude for, but no genuine 
call to poetry, who have delighted in the poetry of 
poets, and therefore are minded to try what they 
themselves can do. O would-be poets, aptitude is 
not enough! A little song, though it were as small 
as the pipe of the youngest robin, is part of the 
world’s choir, but very few are chosen to sing. If 
you will write, why not keep your verses for private 
circulation? This way of the would-be poet leads 
nowhere but to the weariness of the reviewer and 
the encouragement of the paper trade. 

Looking through a volume of Henry Kirke 
White’s poems, one is forced to the conclusion that 
he owes his reputation to the accident of his 
prominence when poets were so few. Deserv- 
ing as they are, one scans them in vain for a 
touch of natural magic, an irradiation of loveliness, 
a phrase of intimacy, a mood of simplicity. Read 
to-day they seem, to one reader at least, without life 
and heartless. For the rest, the book is charmingly 
produced, the memoir has knowledge and simplicity, 
and the poet’s portrait shows a face charming enough 
to recommend the poems. 

Mr. William Akerman is deft and graceful. Even 
his libretto for a musical play is pleasant reading. 
And one distinctly likes some of his lyrics, though 
other some suggest the deadly things that are written 
for music. His freedom from pretension pleases one, 
so that one can enjoy the pretty lyrical swing in 
such verses as this— 


“The glory of the young green 

That groweth with the bud, 

It sets the pulses singing, 
It dances in the blood; 

It stirs the young to madness, 
It wakes the old to mirth; 

The glory of the young green 
Is over all the earth. 


“The glory of the young green, 
It drinketh in the showers, 
It heralds forth the ring-time 
Of birds and bees and flowers ; 
It mingles with the blue skies, 
A flag of life unfurled; 
The glory of the young green, 
It filleth all the world” - 


though this, too, is an echo. 


THE EMPIRE OF VIRGINIA. 
O_p VrrarntA AND Her Nertaunours. By John Fiske. 
2 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 


THESE learned, yet entertaining, volumes treat of 
the history of Virginia—the Empire of Virginia, as 
Spenser would say—from the Elizabethan period 
down to the years before the War of Independence. 
Their beginning is touched with the romance of 
“ great Eliza’s reign,’ when the wonders of the New 
World were told in Raleigh's magic prose, and when 
the popular fancy imagined that wealth beyond the 
dreams of avarice lay across the Western Main. 
And so it did, though not as early explorers thought. 
There was the chagrin of frustrated hopes, and the 
reaction was great. The Indians, at first friendly, 
soon conceived a shrewd suspicion that the white 
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men meant no good to their race. Plantation as an 
art was not yet understood; the colonists suffered 
great privations, and, at the best, they only attained 
a rude plenty. In after-times philosophers were 
found to argue the discovery of America a curse to 
the world. Spain took thence five thousand million 
dollars; she spent it crushing civil and religious 
liberty. In our own day the peculiar nature of 
the cotton and tobacco crops made the Southern 
States a stronghold of slavery; and though that has 
gone, lovers of liberty have noted with dismay that 
evils deemed peculiar to old civilisations—enormous 
wealth, enormous poverty, senseless living, class 
barriers and distinctions, civil corruption—have re- 
produced themselves there, so that the world has 
viewed America with alternate despair and hope. 

The Virginians were wont to boast themselves 
the aristocracy of America, Well, a certain number 
of cavaliers did go to Virginia, yet it was the Botany 
Bay of England for a tract of years. The staple trade 
was, of course, tobacco; indeed, tobacco was the 
currency, and a very uncomfortable and inconvenient 
one it was. At first the colonists were much against 
the inordinate cultivation of the weed; it was 
thought fashion would change, men would cease to 
smoke, and then where would the colony be? No 
need to say men smoked more and more, and the con- 
sumption of the “ precious bane” went up by leaps 
and bounds. And then came the ever-pressing de- 
mand for more labourers. This was partly supplied by 
the slave-trade, a highly-honourable occupation men 
thought. Were not the poor blacks taken from a state 
of barbarism and brought into a Christian community, 
where they were raised to the rank of civilised 
beings? True, they were hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, but this was the doom of their race; and, 
besides, it was only reasonable they should give a 
quid pro quo for the advantages enjoyed. But the 
supply of negroes was scanty, and convict labour 
was added. Now the English criminal law punished 
numerous offences with death; but in many cases 
the convicts had their sentences commuted into 
transportation, and they were made to serve on the 
plantations for a specific time. Again, the kid- 
napping of boys and girls for export became a 
regular trade. In some towns it was carried on 
under the guise of law. Young people accused of 
trifling offences were forced to ask for transporta- 
tion. Judge Jeffreys concluded his famous Western 
Circuit, known as “The Bloody Assize,” by an 
attack (which half redeems his name) on the Bristol 
magistrates for this practice. Now, those people 
did not remain in servitude ; they were indentured 
for longer or shorter periods, and many having 
served their time, rose into positions of power 
and eminence. But the opinion arose in England 
that Virginian society was composed of ex-convicts, 
and books like Defoe’s Moll Flanders and Mrs, 
Aphra Behn’s entertaining comedy of The Widow 
Ranter fostered, the idva. Another fascinating 
chapter in this work is that on the buccaneers, or 
“brethren of the coast,” as they called themselves. 
The wealth of the New World, the vast spaces of 
land and water, the Navigation Laws, which made 
smuggling a virtue—all in one way or another helped 
to swell the pirate ranks. Their incredible cruelty, 
however, caused a sort of international league to be 
formed against them, and they were finally crushed. 
These volumes are full of entertainment. Here 
you read the true story of the Indian girl Poca- 
hontas: how she rescued Captain Smith, how she 
revealed an Indian plot and prevented a massacre of 
the whites, how she married John Rolfe and came 
to London, where she was all the fashion. This is 
but a sample. Two trifles may be noticed in con- 
clusion. Mr. Fiske talks of King James I.’s fondness 
for “mountain dew.” But whisky was not then 
known even to Lowlanders. Mention is made of the 
Mask of Flowers as performed at Gray's Inn in 
1614. It is interesting to note that this play was 
reproduced in the same place in 1887, in the Jubilee 
year. 





